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Ono of the gulls driven up the Thames by the winter gales swoops down to snap up a morsel 
thrown from the Embankment. 


ALICE IN PARADISE 

THE TALE OF AN 
IMMORTAL TALE 

A Girl’s Christmas Present 
Many Years Ago 

STORY OF WHITE RABBIT. MAD 
HATTER, AND THE REST 

Just about this time 72 years ago a 
young Oxford Don was busy getting 
ready the most exciting Christmas 
present a small girl has ever received. 

Young Alice opened the parcel on 
Christmas Day and found it wasi the 
glorious story about a rabbit with pink 
eyes and a watch in its waistcoat pocket, 
to which she had listened in the summer, 
sitting under a haycock with her 
friend Mr Dodgson, he witli the funny 
name Charles Lutwidge. 

These Are My Adventures 

Again this Christmas copies of Alice 
in Wonderland will be delighting endless 
small girls and boys, and their fathers 
and mothers too ; but the first Alice, 
grown to be an old lady of 82, is no, 
longer here to say, proudly : “ Yes, 

this story was written for me, and these- 
arc my adventures.” 

She went to America when she was 80 
to take part in the centenary eelebra-' 
tions of her friend Mr Dodgson, who 
told her the story and whom all the 
world knows as Lewis Carroll. 

But for her persistence Alice’s Ad¬ 
ventures Under Ground, as the book was 
first called, might never have been told. 
It was begun on that sunny day when 
she and her sisters and Mr Dodgson, 
finding it too hot on the river, tied up 
their boat and rested under a haycock. 
Just at the most thrilling moment they 
had to go home ; but Mr Dodgson often 
went on the river with them, and the 
moment they got him alone they would 
beg for the next instalment. 

“ That’s all till next time,” the young 
man would say. 

A Home-Made Book 

" Oh; but it IS next time,’-’ they 
would cry; and sometimes they Would 
persuade him to take up the story of 
the White Rabbit, the Mad Hatter, and 
the rest of these fantastic creatures. 

But it was Alice, the heroine of these 
adventures, who received the story 
written in a home-made book for Christ¬ 
mas. The mathematical don must have 
taken hours from his studies and lec¬ 
tures and notes for his serious books in 
laboriously writing these 92 pages in a 
round, clear hand and sketching in the 
37 pictures. - , 

> He thought it a joke between himself 
and Alice,' and would have, thought it 
was another joke if someono had said 
that this home-made book would one 
day sell for £15,000. Yet this is the 
price Alice’s Christmas present fetched 
at Sotheby’s a few years ago. He did 
not even think of publishing the story 


for other children till he was persuaded 
to do so by George MacDonald. 

Alice, who was the daughter of Dean 
Liddell of Christ Church, Oxford, had 
three children of her own, three sons, 
and we can imagine their young pride 
in knowing that their mother was the 
Alice who met the Cheshire Cat and 
played croquet with a flamingo. It is 
pitiful that two of these sons were 
killed in the war. ■ In 1926 her husband 
died ; and now Alice herself has gone, 
and she and the friend who gave her 
this immortal Christmas present are 
no longer " half a life asunder,” as 
Lewis Carroll wrote when lie dedicated 
the book to her : 

Child of the pure unclouded broiv 
And dreaming eyes of wonder, 

Though time be fleet and I and thou 
Are half a life asunder, 

Thy loving smile ivill surely hail 
The love gift of a fairy tale. 

Now they are together once again ; not 
this time in Wonderland but, we may be 
sure, in Paradise. Picture on page 7 


THE PRECIOUS QUILT 
There is Always a Way 

There is a quilt in London just now 
which will never find its way into a 
museum of valuable old needlework; 
and yet we venture to think it is notable 
and precious. 

Every year Queen Mary’s Needlework 
Guild collects new warm clothes to help 
poor people through the winter. The 
Royal Family has made and given 1458 
gifts ; and a certain group of women 
have given one quilt. 

It is a patchwork quilt, gay to look 
upon and deliciously warm to sleep 
beneath. Each woman in the group 
knitted one coloured square. 

How easily those Women might have 
said, “ I should like to help, but I 
haven’t time,” or ” I can’t afford to 
buy materials.” But they really did 
want to help, and there is always a way. 
They found it. 

We passon theirsolution to otherpeople 
with more heart than pocket-money. 


REMEMBERING SCOTT 

AN INSTITUTE TO 
CARRY ON 

The Great Memorial To His 
Memory at Cambridge 

SUCCESS IS NOT ENOUGH 

On the front of the new Polar Re¬ 
search Institute at Cambridge, just 
opened by Mr Baldwin, is the bust of 
Captain' Scott, sculptured by Lady 
Hilton Young, who was his wife. The 
bust and the Institute are one more 
memorial to the brave. sailor and 
explorer we can never forget. . 

It is more than 21 years since a ship 
crept into a harbour of New' Zealand 
with the tragic news of Scott’s last 
expedition. The world rang with it the 
next day; and with the dying appeal 
made by the leader to his country to 
take into its cave the relatives of the 
brave men who had died with him. 

A Sacred Trust 

That sacred trust has been well and 
fully undertaken. When all was done 
money was still .left over, and this has 
been applied to the establishment and 
maintenance of an institution which 
would have been after Scott's own heart, 
for it is to deal with all the activities 
of Polar research, and he more than most 
explorers was bent on handing on his 
knowledge in a practical way. There are 
now two expeditions in Greenland, one 
in charge of a son of Shackleton. 
Admiral Byrd is also making new dis¬ 
coveries in Antarctica. All this activity 
will receive valuable help from the new 
Research Institute. 

Professor Debcnham, the Director of 
the new Institute, tells a tale of Captain 
Scott when he was talking to Dr E. A. 
Wilson while making plans for a second 
summer in the Antarctic. “ What fun 
it will be,” said Scott, " when we have 
finished off this Pole business and can 
get down to real exploration.” 

A Tremendous Sentence 

He never could achieve that hope for 
himself ; nor could Dr Wilson, or Captain 
Oates, or Little Bowers, or Petty-Officer 
Evans, his companions. A statue in 
the Institute’s forecourt recalls their 
effort, but the Institute is the best 
guarantee that the work they, helped to 
do will be carried on by others. 

For all time the story of Scott and 
his comrades will be remembered as the 
greatest adventure in the opening years 
of our century, and in speaking of it 
Mr Baldwin, applying the words of 
Nurse Cavell that patriotism is not 
enough, said, Success is not enough.” 

In that last grim chapter, said Mr 
Baldwin, Scott and his companions 
burned out of them every particle of self; 
and in one of his last letters Scott wrote 
that tremendous sentence, “ How much 
better it has been than lounging in too 
great comfort at home.” 
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THE TWO WAYS 
OF MAKING FILMS 

Beating Hollywood 

AUSTRALIA ON THE SCREEN 

In the Laud of Big Money where most 
films are born vast fortunes are spent 
in producing rubbish. It is fashionable 
to shout their cost from the housetops, 
as if that were any guarantee that the 
film was worth while. 

. But there has lately been seen in 
.London a film made slowly and quietly 
by a man and his wife, who, without any 
shouting and splashing about of money, 
have produced something which is not 
rubbish. It is of real interest, showing 
the everyday life of their country, 
Australia. 

Mr and Mrs Donkin travelled 16,000 
miles in 18 months to take these pictures, 
/ because they thought it was time the 
people at home got to know a little more 
about this vast country at the other 
end of the world. They photographed 
the farms, the rounding-up of thousands 
of cattle, the trees and birds of the bush, 
the great orchards, the timber yards and 
forests, the life of the town, and the life 
of the settler who can count the people 
he has seen during the year. 

The Flying Doctor 

The flying doctor is shown and the 
simple apparatus, by which isolated 
farmers send out radio messages for this 
.doctor. The current for the farmer’s 
transmitter is supplied by pedalling; 
the doctor arrives by aeroplane, and one 
doctor serves nearly a million square 
miles of mostly desolate country. 

The film was shown in Sydney and 
approved by a critical audience before 
it was brought , to England, where it 
was shown to the High Commissioner for 
Australia, and soon wc hope it will start 
on its travels round Our kinemas, well 
able to hold its own with the latest Tens 
of Thousands of Pounds Worth of 
Rubbish. It is just the film for schools, 
and will teach more about Australia in 
an hour and a half than in weeks of 
Ordinary lessons. 

FIRST UP AND THEN 
DOWN 

A Professor’s New Idea 


One Belgian professor goes up and 
: another goes down—at least he hopes 
■to do so in the near future. 

After . Professor Piccard’s .successful 
pioneer work in exploring the strato¬ 
sphere the Belgian Scientific Research 
' Fund, which supported his enterprise, 
has promised to help Professor Felix 
Kaisin; who will attempt to penetrate 
the Earth’s core. He intends to find 
out what the inside of our planet is like 
by sinking a shaft two miles deep. 

Mining engineers are now advising 
him where to make the attempt and how 
to'meet the difficulties of going so far 
, undergroundbut they will learn as 
they go, for nobody really knows whether 
the interior of the Earth is fluid or solid. 

, „ If you dig a hole deep enough you 
will come to Australia, say our uncles 
and aunts (we have some leaves sent 
to us'from a garden across the world 
which is said to be just under ours). 

: Professor Kaisin will have to dig a 
very long time before, he even pierces 
,,tlie Earth’s crust. He realises only too 
well that'it will bo dangerous work, and 
says that although the odds are six to 
■ one against him. he is going to fry to 
; prove • that, his belief that the Earth’s 
interior is hard is right and that .the. 
. theories of laboratory scientists are 
.'wrong. ..They'may think as they will; 
• but Felix will go on descending. 


A FLEA CAUGHT 
NAPPING 

How He Became Immortal 

TREASURED IN AN AMBER 
CASKET 

Never had we found ourselves being 
sorry for a flea till the other day, when 
we read that the oldest of these sprightly 
creatures had been found in a bit of 
East Prussian amber, and we fell to 
pondering on the hard life of a flea in 
prehistoric days. 

We have an ant in amber, and a 
little fly, but here, caught in the resin 
of a fossilised tree, is a flea which five 
million years or so ago had to contend 
with a world in which his favourite 
victim Man was not yet born. 

A flea that is caught is always a satis¬ 
faction, yet we cannot but think that 
life was not one long joyous hop for this 
oldest of the world's fleas. Five million 
years ago his hunting-ground was the 
hairy hide of the mammoth or the 
tough skin of some other prehistoric 
monster. Life was real and earnest 
in those days, and he had to work hard 
for his living, not merely hopping 
through life gaily like Walt Disney’s 
grasshopper. 

Need wc wonder that a bit of sticky 
resin from a tree caught him napping 
as ho rested from his labours ? Yet it 
is just because of this that he has 
become immortal, for he triumphs over 
his thick-skinned contemporaries, who 
arc now only a few odd bones put 
together like jigsaw puzzles in our 
museums, while he remains in his 
youth, perfect in an amber casket. 


WHAT TO DO WITH 
GRANDPA’S TOY 

The Abbey Folk Park at New Barnet 
is adding to its wonderful collection, and 
now has a sheriff's coach which was made 
in about 1820, and a four-in-liand coach 
which is complete with all its fittings 
except the horn. 

The curator is now collecting old-time 
toys which arc now never seen in toy 
shops.' He is specially asking for the 
more fragile type of toy which is broken 
so easily. Wc remember our great search 
some years ago for a monkey on a stick, 
and it would seem to be a capital idea to 
preserve specimens of these old toys in 
such a place as Abbey Folk Park, 

We wonder if any of our readers have 
a toy of the 19th century which they 
could send to this unique museum ? 


THE MOUSE IN THE 
N WIRELESS SET 

At least one mouse has found that a 
radio set is useful, 

A Chepstow radio dealer was examin¬ 
ing a radio set that had ceased to func¬ 
tion. On making an internal examination 
lie found a piece of bread four inches long 
and three bones. How these came to be 
there he could not guess, yet they had 
been placed carefully among the wires. 

Further examination revealed a hole 
about the size of a shilling at the bottom 
of the back of the set. Through this hole 
a mouse had dragged sufficient food for 
a supper. How it was disturbed no one 
knows, but it was .determined to have 
its supper without music, for one of the 
wires was cut through. 

A BLIND GIRL’S CAREER 

Hidden away in a prosaic report re¬ 
ceived by the London County Council 
was another amazing chapter in the 
story of Hazel Winton, the blind girl 
who won a three-years scholarship to 
Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 

Although she must always compete 
with people -who. have the advantage of 
sight, Hazel, who ,was born blind,, still 
continues to,triumph over her infirmity. 
Not only is she a writer and lecturer, but 
she adds to her income by coaching, and 
has broadcast a talk on history." ■ 


HIS MEMORIAL 

A Mother’s Lovely Idea 

R. E. SASSOON HOUSE 

.Mrs Meyer Sassoon has, chosen a 
memorial for her dead son which will 
surely cause many a man and woman to 
bless his name though they never knew 
him in life. 

She has given a block of 20 model 
flats to the Pioneer Housing Trust. The 
block stands in St Mary’s Road, 
Peckham. 

Including all rates the rent is only ns 
for a three-bedroom flat, while a two- 
bedroom flat is 9s. 

Each flat has a living-room with a 
glazed door through which Mother can 
watch the children playing on a good- 
sized balcony, and each has a compact 
kitchen, larder, bathroom, lavatory, and 
hall. There are hanging cupboards in 
the bedroom, and good fittings for cook¬ 
ing and lighting by gas. There are even 
pram and cycle sheds in the paved court. 

Many Heirs 

Twenty lucky families will live in the 
R. E. Sassoon House, and their health 
and happiness will be his memorial. 

He will have many, many heirs, for 
he will be the spiritual father of the 
children who spend their babyhood 
on the balconies, sunburned babies, 
hardy babies, and babies who get 
enough to eat. 

If a poor family lives in a model flat 
with a high rent it is' likely to be no 
healthier than a family which lives in a 
slum room at a low rent. There must be 
enough money left for food 

The low rents at the R. E. Sassoon 
House will do as much good as the 
plumbing and the balcony. 

Mrs Sassoon has chosen her memorial 
well; it is Young England. 

THE MINER’S CAGE 
Daily Perils of the Pit 

The daily accidents which account, 
for the majority of coalmine casualties 
are illustrated by the latest cage 
accident.. 

As mines have to be worked from 
shafts it is necessary to perform all 
raising and lowering operations with 
great speed, or little mining would be 
done in a day. The cages, whether con¬ 
taining men or coal or materials, descend 
as though dropped like a stone, and are 
raised with equal celerity. 

Cage accidents are far too common. 
Sometimes the cage falls or strikes the 
bottom. Sometimes the cage rises too 
far. An accident the other day was of 
the first type ; the cage, with.45 miners, 
struck the shaft bottom, the safety 
device failing to stay the impact. For¬ 
tunately no one was killed, but six men: 
were injured. 

A big cage such as this one is formed 
in two decks, and with its living cargo 
is very heavy. The sensation of falling, 
even at normal speed, is terrifying to 
those who first experience it. 

It is these minor accidents that mainly 
cause the mining death-roll, but no one 
raises a relief fund for those who suffer 
singly or in small parties. 


NO MORE DARK KINEMAS 
L.C.C. Plan 

Why not light picture-houses from the 
floor ? The thing can be done, and is 
recommended by the Entertainments 
Committee of the London County 
Council. 

Of course it is not recommended that 
every theatre should'be reconstructed. 
The' plan might be made compulsory 
for all new ones, and a time limit given 
for the old ones. 

The dim lighting of the floor would 
not only, make it easy for the public to 
reach their seats, but would prevent 
picture-houses from being the resort of 
undesirable persons. There is no 
technical difficulty in floor lighting: 


ENGLAND LOSES A 
YORKSHIRE GENIUS 

CHARLES JAGGER DOES 
NOT WAKE AGAIN 

Artist Who Was at Gallipoli 
and Pictured War in Stone 

HIS GREAT GOOD COURAGE 

The brave heart of Charles Sargeant 
J agger has ceased for ever, and with his 
passing England has lost at too early 
an age one who promised to create for 
posterity a series of figures which would 
symbolise the age in which we live. 

He started well and did great things, 
and the other night his life of almost 
boundless energy ended in his sleep. 

Mr Jagger’s motto, “ The craft of 
sculpture is not for the faint-hearted,” 
which the C.N. quoted in the article.on 
his work last year, is symbolical of all 
he did' from the time when he tried to 
shape in stone portraits he found on 
postcards in his father’s album to the 
great statue of King George which 
remains unfinished in his studio, 

A Message To All 

But an artist like Jagger docs not 
die ; he is as immortal as the material 
on which ho worked. The mighty spirit 
of Michael Angelo still inspires Italy 
and the world ; Mr Jagger’s conceptions, 
whether of sacred figures like those of 
Christ in Kelliam Church and the one 
for the future Roman Catholic Cathedral 
at Liverpool (appearing in the C.N. the 
other day), or of the soldier with arms 
outstretched, symbolising the cross he 
bore in France, and the groups of 
workers' on Imperial Chemical House, 
deliver a message to all. 

If Sir Alfred Gilbert followed the 
inspiration of Cellini, the craftsman of 
the times of peace, Mr Jagger, expressing 
in his work the deeper emotions which 
come to the surface in times of stress, 
had something of the spirit of George 
Frederick Watts, intensified by his own 
personal experiences in the war.. 

Works That Will Not Die 

Charles Jagger was a Yorksliireman. 
He came to the front through his own 
grit and, like all artists who have a new 
message, had to fight prejudices, in¬ 
cluding the antagonism of men and 
women who dislike to be reminded of 
unpleasant realities. Charles Jagger 
went through the horror of Gallipoli 
and carved something* of what war 
means on the Artillery Memorial at 
Hyde Park Corner. His brother sculp¬ 
tors appreciated his genius highly, and 
on two occasions lie won the Gold Medal 
for the best sculpture of the year. 

It was typical of his natural courage 
that, though he must have realised he 
was suffering from*a painful complaint 
which would entail death at an early 
age, he kept the knowledge locked in his 
own breast lest it should sadden those 
who loved him. His "was the selfless life, 
and it is thrilling to think that .it goes 
on and on, for ho has left behind a noble 
gallery of works that will not die. . 

Things Said 

I am beginning to get old/ 

Applicant for relief, aged 93 ■ 

Soldiers are pacifists ; they do not 
make wars, they end them. Lord Alleiiby : 

A great newspaper is a university in 
print. ' Sir Michael Sadler 

The spirit of Liberalism is probably 
stronger than ever. The Times 

, I shall not be satisfied till the 37 toll 
bridges in this country arc free. . - 
Mr Hore-Belisha 

The . only lasting security against a 
former fee is to turn him into a friend. 

Bishop of Fulham. 

The cocktail is an abomination: 
medically, socially, scientifically, and 
aesthetically. Mr J. II, Todd; 


TWO MILES BELOW THE 
EARTH’S CRUST 
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Yorkshire—A peaceful sceno near the West Riding village of Aysgarth 


Cumberland—A flock of sheep on the slopes above Thtrlmero In the Lake District 
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Dr Jan Smuts Feels the Pulse of the World 


\Y7k print on this page a summary we have prepared for boys and 
" girls of one of the most important speeches ever made by a 
. public man, perhaps the finest speech made in England since the war. 
No man in or out of Europe stands higher than General Smuts in the 
esteem of men and nations, and he is the proudest living example Of 
the working in the world of the English spirit of fair play. A generation 
ago and we were hunting him on the battlefield; and when the war was 
over a fair peace of freedom and justice was made which has changed 

I Aar deeply impressed by the fact that two 
underlying forces are creating and shaping 
policies: the Fear Complex and the Inferiority 
Complex. Both are dangerous, the symptoms of 
diseasennd not of healthy growth, and unless they 
are treated on wise lines'they may in the long run 
produce very serious consequences for the life of 
the world. 

It appears to be a fact that fear is the real 
driving force in our European relations. Fear, the 
meanest of human motives, is today the master 
of us all, driving Europe on the road to chaos. 

If Europe is to get back to the right road again 
it seems to me necessary that the nations, both 
victors and vanquished, should recover their 
sanity and see things in their right relations. 

Once Europeans admit to themselves that they 
are, perhaps, a little mad, the cure would come of 
itself. A sense of humour, of good humour, and 
a little laughter at themselves will do the rest. 

Know Thyself was the wise oracle ; Know Thyself 
is. the word to be spoken to Europe in its tem¬ 
porary obsessions. There is no doubt that the 
present spell will pass, but what irreparable 
mischief is not being done while it is on ! 

Let statesmen become the courageous doctors to their 
sick peoples, and the spell will soon pass. 

The remedy for this fear complexes the way of 
dragging it out from its hidden depths, bringing 
it into the open, and exposing it to the light of 
day ; and this is exactly the method of the League 
.of Nations. The League was designed to be first 
and foremost the round table of the nations. 

I cannot visualise the League as' a military 
machine.' It was not conceived or built for that 
purpose, and if the attempt were made to trans¬ 
form it into a military machine, into a system to 
carry on war for the purpose of preventing or 
ending war, I think its fate is sealed. I cannot con¬ 
ceive anything more calculated to keep the U.S.A. 
for ever out of the League than its transformation 
into a fighting machine, pledged to carry out 
its decisions by force of arms, if necessary. A 
conference room of the, nations the U.S.A. can, 
and' eventually will, join ; it can never join an 
international War Office. 

I have referred to the fear complex, but the 
inferiority complex is very closely associated with it. 

blow can the inferiority complex, which is 
obsessing and, I fear, poisoning the mind, and 
indeed the very soul, of Germany be removed ? 

There is only one way, and that is to recognise 
her complete equality of status with her fellows, 
and to alo so frankly, freely, and unreservedly. 

That is the only medicine for her disease, and 
when we have summoned up sufficient courage to 
treat her in that human way, as our equal in the 
comity of nations, then, and not till then, will the 
old wound cease to fester and poison the life of 
Europe and the world. As long as recognition of 
her equal position is denied her, the sense of 
grievance and injury will continue to rankle. 

This is perfectly human, and it is this human 
situation which we should face with wisdom and 
courage. 

While one understands and sympathises with 
French fears, one cannot but feel for Germany in 
the position of inferiority in which she. still re¬ 
mains iG years after the conclusion'of the War. 

The continuance of her Versailles status is becom¬ 
ing an offence to the conscience of Europe. 

Surely there is sufficient human fellow-feeling 
left in Europe to see that the position has become 
intolerable and a public danger. There is no place 
in international law for second-rate nations, and 
least of all should Germany be kept in that position 
half a generation after the end of the Great War. 

Fair play, sportsmanship, every standard of private 
and public life, calls for frank revision of the 
position. Ordinary prudence makes it imperative. 

Let ns break those bonds and set the captive, obsessed 
soul free in a decent human way ; and Europe will reap 
a rich reward in tranquillity, security, and prosperity. 

Some people consider magnanimity out of place 
in international affairs. I have seen it in my owii 
country recreate a position of dangerous poten¬ 
tialities into one of everlasting friendship between 
victor and vanquished. That is the way we 
humans are built. But if there is no place for 
magnanimity and generosity in European politics, 
at anv rate here is a case where necessity and 


South Africa from a source of peril into a source of strength and made Jan 
Smuts the Boer soldier into the spokesman of the British Commonwealth. 

Here Dr Smuts has his finger on the pulse of this stricken world and 
he prescribes for it a medicine that will save it. 

We are glad to give prominence in the C.N. to this great declaration 
because it stands as a proud and plain statement of the British view of 
the world today, and wc pray that it may sink into the hearts of men at 
home and abroad and may serve to turn the world into new and saner ways. 

This threat, with all it may involve, must be 
another call to Europe to put her house in order. 

I would appeal most, earnestly and in the 
friendliest spirit to Japan, as our old friend and : 
war-time ally, to pause before she puts in motion 
machinery which will in the 'end imperil the con¬ 
cert in the Pacific. For herself this might mean a 
position of isolation which experience in the Great 
War has shown to be most dangerous, even for 
flic greatest of military Powers ; and for all, the 
disappearance of the Pacific concert would lie a 
matter of the gravest concern. 

Everything possible in the power of diplomacy 
should be done to avoid even the appearance of 
antagonism between the East and West. Asia is 
at a curious phase of her awakening. Complexes 
there, too, arc forming. The past record of the 
West in the East is not one to be proud of or to 
be further copied. 'While mindful of our duty 
and responsibility as trustees for the greatest 
civilisation that this earth has ever known, we 
should avoid the assumption of superiority. Not 
the mailed fist, but the friendly helping hand, 
should be the symbol of our association with Asia. 

We tire facing the greatest, most intriguing, 
most testing human situation which has probably 
ever arisen in history. It may well be that 
Western civilisation will stand or fall in this 
matter of its contacts with the immense human 
masses of the East.. Do not let us depart from 
an attitude of friendliness and large human good¬ 
will toward Japan. Goodwill, good temper, 
friendship, will solve the hardest problems of 
statesmanship yet, If wc cannot and should pot 
be allies, wo can at least be friends. 

A policy of friendliness and understanding can never be 
a mistake, and will make friends without making enemies. 

I wish to make another point which I consider 
vital. This is a difficult world, in which wc have 
to walk warily, in which even goodwill may not 
be enough, and in which we are called upon to 
exercise a wise discretion as an insurance for the 
future. In this spirit I would say that to me the 
future policy and association of our great British 
Commonwealth lie more with the U.S.A. than with 
any other group in the world. 

If ever thero comes a parting of the ways, If ever in (he 
crises of the futuro we are called upon to make a choice, 
that, it seems to me, should bo the company wc should 
prefer to walk and march with to the unknown future. 

On that path lie our past affiliations, our 
common moral outlook, our hopes and fears for 
the future of our common civilisation. Nobody 
can forecast the outcome of the stormy era of 
history on which wo arc now probably entering. 
Our best insurance in this unknown territory is to 
be with those with whom we have an instinctive 
and historic sympathy. 

The British Commonwealth has its feet in both 
worlds. Through Great Britain its one foot is 
firmly planted on this old continent. Through 
the Dominions it has its other foot as firmly 
planted in the outer newer world, where flic 
U.S.A. already plays so great a part. Wc are 
here on bedrock, which we ignore at our peril. 

In saying this I do not wish to import any 
note of exclusiveness in our policies or our world 
outlook. The principle of universality on which 
the Covenant and the new world oi'der arc based is 
slowly making headway. More and more the 
recognition is winning through that there really is 
a society of nations. More and more we are 
recognising that humanity is really a whole. 

Here lies the true line of progress for the future. 
What I have said in all sincerity is simply meant 
as a pica for understanding by one who has no 
axe to grind and whose sphere of work lies far from 
the political battlefront of Europe. Ever since 
Versailles I have felt very deeply that the real 
peace was still to come, and that it would be a 
peace in the nature of European reconciliation, 
something reaching down to and resting on our 
common human and Christian foundations. I 
hope that our statesmen will yet lead us to that 
peace before it is too late—before new, sinister 
forces have advanced and taken possession of tlic 
field and imperilled what centuries of European 
effort have accomplished for our human advance. 

I feel (he hour for action is, rapidly coming, and we all 
pray that our leadership, for which we feel the profounii- 
est sympathy, will not fat! us in this crisis of our fate. 


prudence call for the same action. Let us take 
that action before it is too late. 

Only such action can bring healing to the sick 
souls in Europe and lay the ghost of that in¬ 
feriority complex which is rapidly becoming a 
flaming portent of danger to the future of our 
European system. 

The time is come to call halt to these devastating passions 
and to make peace—to complete that true peace which we 
admittedly failed to make at Versailles. 

The circle of the two complexes and of growing 
armaments is lightening round Europe. Let us 
hurry to untie the knot and set the good genius 
of European civilisation once more free from the 
bonds which may strangle her in future. 

Wc dare not bequeath to the coming generation 
a legacy of chronic disorder which may prove more 
than they can bear. The suffering, fear-driven 
peoples of Europe, filled with anxieties for the 
future, appeal with outstretched hands to their 
political leaders for courageous leadership. * 

Is it too much to hope that, with a great lead 
from the leaders now, a new atmosphere may 
even yet he created, and a new situation arise in 
which wc could return to the more hopeful out¬ 
look which obtained more than a year ago, and in 
that friendly atmosphere resume the threads 
which were then so rudely broken off ? 

A really great gesture even now may avail to dispel the 
fear and inferiority complexes and to render possible a new 
start in European relations. 

Repugnant as the principles of Nazism may be 
to many other Western peoples, that is no reason 
why Germany’s equal international position should 
not be recognised and the obsessions which lie at 
the root of Nazism thereby removed. Russia, in 
spite of her Communism, has been welcomed into 
the League. Surely the necessity for recognising 
Germany’s equal international status is no less 
imperative, whatever her political system may be. 

European statesmanship must clear its mind 
of obsessions, and screw up its courage and 
boldly take the necessary step in declaring Ger¬ 
many's equal status. If this is not done by 
agreement, it may soon come of itself. 

Statesmanship will have abdicated and events will decide. 

Europe, like the poor, is always with us, hut in 
the Far East a cloud is appearing which, although 
it is at present no greater than a man’s hand, may 
conic to overshadow the whole international sky. 

Already on its mere appearance it has severely 
shaken the League and led to menacing reactions 
in several directions. People instinctively realise 
that here is a phenomenon of first-class order, 
which may have the most far-reaching effects on 
the fortunes of peace, and indeed of our civilisa¬ 
tion. Manchukuo is, perhaps, not yet the parting 
of the ways, but it is the warning that we are 
coming to the parting of the ways and may soon 
have to make a solemn choice in natiqnal policy. 

I have always looked upon the Washington 
Treaties of 1922 as probably the greatest step 
forward since the peace. In 1921, at the Imperial 
Conference, I stated my view that a great change 
was coming over world politics, and that the scene 
was shifting from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The 
storm centre will pass away from the countries of 
Christian civilisation and shift to the Ear East. 
There the hand of destiny is still writing in its 
unknown script—in a language and in ideas which 
are scarcely intelligible to the Western mind. 

The achievement of the Washington Con¬ 
ference was just this—that in this new danger 
zone of flic future a collective system of the 
Powers concerned had been built up which might 
do for the Far East what the Geneva League was 
attempting to do in the West. Comparative naval 
power, the integrity of China, the open door in 
that immense potential market, were agreed in 
principle, and in case of any differences or danger 
arising the Conference would meet for discussion. 

Here was the most promising thing for world 
peace which had yet taken place since the Covenant. 
The question which is now being raised is whether 
the promise of Washington will be fulfilled and 
not prove to be a mere mirage. Manchukuo 
pointed the danger signal and the whole Pacific 
concert may collapse. 

Here Is something far more' dangerous for the future 
than theso present and passing differences in Europe. 
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The G.N. Picture-News Map Showing Events All Over Europe 


1. BALTIC TREASURE HUNT 
An attempt is to be made by 
an English company to salvage 
golJ from Russian ships which 
were sunk during the war off 
the coast of Latvia. Local 
fishermen , believe they know 
the enact position of the ships. 


2 ANCIENT VILLACE FOUND 
IN GERMANY 

While builders were excavating 
foundations for houses at 
Doeberitz near Berlin they 
discovered the well-preserved 
remains of a village which, 
according to archaeologists, is 
about four thousand years old. 


3 MAMMOTH IN ITALY 
Peasants ploughing at Laiatico 
struck an obstacle which proved 
to he the complete skeleton of 
a mammoth. The tusks were 
ten feet long and one thigh-bone 
weighed a quarter of a ton. 


4. VENICE FLOODED 
Considerable damage has been 
caused in Venice,by exception¬ 
ally high tides that flooded the 
city, the towers of several old 
houses having collapsed. Gon¬ 
dolas were uhle to cross the 
famous Square of St Mark. 


5 GIBRALTAR'S WATER 
Gibraltar depends lor its 
drinking-water on rain collected 
by an artificial catchment area 
of nearly 40 acres and stored in 
great tanks. A supply of brack¬ 
ish water for other purposes 
is obtained from wells near 
the sea-level. 



6, BY EUROPE'S LARGEST LAKE 
A Viking’s gold bracelet and a 
jar containing thousands of 
Danish, Saxon, Italian, and 
Czech coins dating back to the 
Uth century have been found 
by workmen digging on the 
shores of Lake Ladoga, Europe's 
largest lake, on the border of 
Finland and Russia, 


\ 


7. SAVING UP SNOW 
It is proposed in Russia to 
store up winter snow and, when 
it melts in the spring, to use 
.the water for irrigating the fields, 
'Crops suffered greatly in the 
drought of the past summer. 


8. ENGLISH EELS IN LATVIA 
The Latvian Government has 
bought half a million cel spawn 
from England. It is hoped that 
they will develop in Latvian 
waters and that eel fishing will 
become a profitable industry. 


A C K S E A 


9. RUSSIA'S ANIMALS 
Zoologists of the Russian 
Academy of Science are making 
a list of all the animals found 
in the U.S.S.R. Their researches 
will cover about 95,000 kinds 
of animals, and when published 
will fill ISO volumes. 




10. ROAD TO TURKEY 
A new motor-road between 
Budapest and Kecskemet has 
been opened to traffic. The 
next section, to Szeged, will be 
ready next year. It is part of 
the great international highway 
that will stretch from London 
to Istanbul, in Turkey. 


BIRTH OF A WATERFALL 
How Nature Made It 
WORK OF A GREAT FLOOD 

The Secret Falls of Iceland are a secret 
no more. They have been visited by a 
party of three from Cambridge who can 
now tell us the tremendous way in which 
Nature makes a waterfall. 

It flows out from Hagavatn, a heart- 
shaped lake, one of a chain of four and. 
1500 feet above sea-level. For 20 years 
a glacier lay above' the outlet and the 
lake, steadily filled up behind it. - The 
glacier formed the dam. 

• Five years ago came tlic burst and 
70,000,000 tons of water were suddenly 
released to sweep over the edge in a 
sheet 300 yards broad, cutting through 
the volcanic soil forming the sill and 
carrying the debris of lava over several 
miles of the plain below. 

It was thought that after the burst 
the lake would' soon empty, but it is 
continually fed by other glacier streams, 
and the outlet is now a river 70 yards 
broad, waist deep, and swiftly flowing. 
The water plunges over the Falls in three 
leaps, forming a drop of over 200 feet, 

Three times before the lake has 
flooded but never cut through the rock, 
and the present twisted gorge was cut 
by that one. flood of five years ago, 
possibly in an hour or so. 


A SOLDIER OF THE GREAT 
ARMY OF PEACE 

By Tho Prime Minister 

I read that there is a feeling growing 
that the Government is not so zealous 
in the pursuit of peace as it ought to be. 
I tell you that is not the case.. 

Opr faith is undiminislied. Our hearts 
may be sad (mine certainly is), but I 
have handed in none of my papers of 
enlistment in the Army of Peace. 

I am still in tho ranks of that Army, 
a fighting soldier, to remain there anti 
act there and strive there as long as 
there is breath in my body and per¬ 
suasion on my lips. 


ACROSS THE WORLD 
FOR A JAMBOREE 
British Scouts at Melbourne 

Tiie C.N. has a special interest in the 
group of British Boy Scouts taking 
part in the Melbourne Jamboree, for 
one of them has been given a holiday 
from the C.N. priuting works for the trip. 

■ There are 24 of them, drawn from 
England, Scotland, and Ulster, with a 
Canadian to make up the party. Our 
friend, who is the Assistant District 
Commissioner for St Pancras, is repre¬ 
senting London, and incidentally is 
having a far gayer time than if he were 
London’s Lord Mayor. His letter from 
Port Said tells of a thrilling reception 
at Malta with the British Navy as 
escort and tea with Lord Strickland. 

The 25 arrive at Sydney on Decem¬ 
ber 3, and will enjoy theirfirst midsummer 
Christmas at Melbourne, where the Jam¬ 
boree is taking place from December 27 
to January 7 in honour of that city’s 
centenary. 


THE HOG AND THE DOG 

Spot, a young kelpie dog, was playing 
with a companion in a Melbourne road 
when the other dog was killed by a 
motor-car. 

He immediately mounted guard over 
the body and refused to leave. Four 
times his owner forcibly took him home 
and locked him up, but Spot jumped the 
seven-foot fence at the end of the garden 
and returned to the side of his dead 
companion. Several men who tried to 
remove the body were severely attacked 
by Spot. 

The animals had only been friends for 
two days, yet this faithful dog stood 
whining and gazing beseechingly into 
the faces of the bystanders. 

It is a remarkable comment on 
humanity that tho driver of the car 
which killed the dog drove on without 
attempting to stop and see what damage 
had been done. 


TOBY GOES HOME 
Cat Walks 300 Miles in 
Five Months 

Cats, unlike the sociable dog, like 
places much better than people. 

But few have made such a journey to 
satisfy this liking as the cat brought in 
a closed hamper from Cornwall to East 
Kent last June. 

This Cornish cat and his mistress did 
not move into their new Kent home for 
a fortnight, and Toby spent the time 
looking jound him. He evidently did 
not think much of Kent, for when at the 
end. of the fortnight his mistress took 
him to her sister’s home at Bapchild 
Vicarage near Sittingbourne and he met 
the vicarage cat face to face it was the 
last straw. Toby gave a despairing cry 
and vanished. 

For five months nothing was heard 
of him, and then a postcard reached the 
Kent vicarage from his old homo at 
Downderry in Cornwall. It said that 
Toby had just arrived, very thin, but. 
very happy to be home again. He had 
walked 300 unknown miles in five months, 
and as lie is a skilful rabbit poacher it 
is thought that he kept himself alive on 
the way by doing a bit of hunting. 

He has not walked the 300 miles in 
vain, for we hear that he is to be allowed 
to stay on in Downderry in the care of 
an old servant. 


GOOD HOPE 

All kinds of unexpected blessings arc 
helping the world’s return to prosperity. 

Just before he left us to go home again 
General Smuts spoke of the splendid 
progress xvhich is being made in gold¬ 
mining. He said that practically a new 
Rand, equivalent to the discovery of a 
first-class goldfield, has arisen. It is 
of world-wide importance. 

New supplies of gold have always been 
a great factor in arresting depression 
and restarting prosperity, and the new 
Rand may do the same for the world. 


100 YARDS WHILE YOU 
SAY JACK ROBINSON 
Across America in 12 Hours 

WINGED ROCKETS 

A Douglas aeroplane of the type which 
won such laurels in the race to Melbourne 
has made a new record in its native 
home, America. 

It was navigated from Los Angeles to 
Newark, New Jersey, in 12 hours 3.I 
minutes, covering 2609 miles. Thus the 
journey across America was accom¬ 
plished at an average speed of 219 miles 
an hour, or about 300 feet a second. Six 
persons were carried. 

The machine was flown at high alti¬ 
tudes and oxygen was inhaled by the 
pilot and passengers. 

Wc may note that, speaking to the 
Royal Aeronautical Society, M. Louis 
Breguet said that the fast commercial 
aeroplane of the very near future would 
fly frequently at high altitudes, though 
not exceeding about 13,000 feet. They 
would have cabins which would be as 
comfortable as possible, heated, and if 
necessary supplied with oxygen. This is 
just what was done in America in tho 
record flight just described. The altitude 
of the flight was mainly above 12,600 feet. 

M. Breguet also spoke of the possi¬ 
bility of flying at altitudes of over 
50,000 feet in aeroplanes resembling 
winged rockets. But that would mean 
better engines and airscrews than are 
yet known. 


THE FASTEST TRAWLER 

Speed is an important factor in tho 
fishing industry today. 

Tho latest addition to the Hull trawler 
fleets, the Cape Barfleur, has been 
proved over a measured mile to be the 
world’s fastest trawler, having, with a 
full load, broken the previous record of 
nearly 13 knots. 

Before the turbine engine and the 
cruiser stern came the highest speed of 
a steam trawler was about ten knots. 
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Plod On 

Two great, men. who have been 

remembered this year, William 
Carey arid Robert Morrison, made 
the, same claim for. themselves : 
they 'could plod. 

Carey in India and Morrison 
in . China, plodded , year .after 
year at the task of providing the 
Indians and the Chinese with the 
Bible in their own languages. 

. It was a hard task. It called 
for great ability and scholarship ; 
but these would have been useless 
if Carey and Morrison had not 
plodded. That was their one 
claim ;. in their youth they had 
both been what we call work¬ 
ing-men—Carey was a cobbler; 
Morrison made lasts for boots. 
They plodded in England, and 
when they lived in the East 
they still plodded at their books. 

We have not all the same 
abilities, of course, nor are we 
all called upon to do the same 
things in life. But whatever our 
abilities are they must be accom¬ 
panied by plodding or they will 
be wasted. The scholar, the 
merchant, the' cricketer, must 
plod, or lie will drop out of the 
running for a place at the top. 

It would seem sometimes as if 
the genius has no need to plod. 
We arc all familiar with romantic 
stories of brilliant undergradu¬ 
ates who slacked term after term, 
and 1 then tied a wet towel round 
their heads, sat up all night, 
and got a First. In the world of 
today this does not happen. 
Wherever we find the flash of 
genius we may be sure that for 
such an hour the man has been 
prepared by many weeks of 
patient work. 

There was never a man more 
marked by his gifts for high 
service than John Milton. Yet 
when lie was 23 lie sang of him¬ 
self that his “ late spring no bud 
or blossom ” showed. But he said 
that whether he had a mean or 
a high lot he would still live all 
his days as ever “ in his great 
Taskmaster’s eye.” The mighty 
Milton knew how to plod. 

None who saw Ranji bat will 
ever forget it ; he played as if 
he were a magician, every stroke 
easy, graceful, sure. When he 
first came to England he was a 
good cricketer ; he made up his 
mind to be a great one, and 
he plodded; and mastery was 
won by toilsome hours at the nets. 

When in the parable of the 
Talents the Lord of the world 
condemns certain servants of 
His, what are the words used ? 
“ Thou wicked and slothful ser¬ 
vant.” The good servants, what¬ 
ever their talents, plodded ; the 
wicked .servants were slothful. 
We cannot decide whether we 
are to have ten or five talents, or 
one, but we can. plod. Plod on. 
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Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 
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About Time Too 

w I! have often gone into a post office 
for a stamp and had to wait in 
a queue for it. 

It may be that the young woman 
labelled Telegrams had not had a 
telegram for ten minutes ; that Money 
Orders was having a cup of tea ; that 
Parcels was discussing a hew method 
of hairdressing with Pensions and 
Savings Bank ; that only Stamps was 
busy. But there it] was ; we had to 


wait in a patient 
while she dealt 011 


queue before her 
reds and blues 


f 

and greens in endless stream. 

We arc glad to I know, therefore,, 
that the Post Office is going to let 
Parcels and Pensions and Telegrams, 
and all the rest of them, sell stamps, 
and no longer. shall • we, have to wait, 
in a queue before the only busy 
person.’ " It is a wonderful idea. We 
shall be able to walk into a post office, 
buy a stamp, and walk out again in 
a ihinutc. ' •?':?'4 ’ . 

Time will 3 be A . saved—and about 
time too. ’, 

The Man Who Saved South Africa 

W« take , this ' note ■ from Lord Riddell’s 
diary-pitdstMr-Lloyd:Ge'orge’s'reply to Lord 
Riddell,- who'.aSked; him who was responsible 
for', the .South' African Constitution. 

C.B. of course, means' Sir Henry Campbell- 
Banttermaiq the" Liberal Prime Minister. 

Qu, C.B. ! He deserves all the 
credit, It was all done in a ten- 
minutes- speech at the Cabinet—the 
most dramatic,, the most important 
teri-minutes speech ever delivered in 
our time. In teh minutes he brushed 
aside all the checks arid safeguards. 

At the outset only two of us were 
with him, John Burns and myself, 
but his speech convinced the whole 
Cabinet'. It was the utterance of a 
plain, kindly, simple man. The speech 
moved at least 011c of the Cabinet to 
tears. It was the most impressive 
thing I ever saw.. 

■ & 

Two Old Ladies Cross the Road 

W E advise Mr Iiorc-Belisha to stick 
to his guhs; to his beacons, and 
to anything else that will make it 
safe to be alive, on our roads. To 
those who talk lightly of the serious 
problem he has to solve we commend 
this true story. 

It is of two old ladies who kept a 
little sweetshop not far from Harro¬ 
gate and were trying to sell their 
business because they were very old, 
both over 80, we believe. Some¬ 
body was thinking of buying the 
business, and the old ladies wrote 
toward the end of October asking for 
a decision because they badly wanted 
to be out of. the shop by the first of 
November. 

O11 the Sunday night after that 
they, left their little shop to go to 
church and were both knocked down 
and killed in crossing the road. They 
were buried on October 29, just cut of 
the shop by the first of November. 


Refer Puck 
Wants lo Know 


Chivalry at Gallipoli 

Memories of the chivalrous Saladin 
are recalled by a story of 
the. modern Turks told by General 
Frcybcrg, V.C. 

It seems that in Gallipoli in 1915 
British troops organised some football 
matches, and the only suitable ground 
for the purpose, was within range of 
the Turkish rifles. The Turks with¬ 
held fire and allowed the matches 
to take place, although they were 
watched by hundreds of spectators. 

We see that the enemy in war time 
is often of the stuff vve like to think 
we ourselves are made of. 

Is it not one more example of the 
madness of war, that it sets good men 
killing good men and in the end settles 
nothing for cither of the countries 
which slew them ? 

© 

. Tip-Cat 

An Essex athlete says his,recreation is 
weight-lifting: He can’t call it 

light amusement. 

Q 

Britain lias the largest needle output 
in the world. A point in its favour. 
[3 

A. car was driven through the door of 
a house. The driver saw over the 
bell Push. 

' 0 

Popular songs do 
dot last long. If 
they did they would 
not be popular. 

‘ IB 

gouTHexD claims to 
bo a. matchless 
resort: But we hear 
it is a striking place. 

. . 0 -..rv 

J'11 urn: generations 
. of,town criers is 
..the , record o.f. a 
Kc n t i s h, fa mi 1 y. 
Sound stock. .■ ; 

- .. p: . 

A. girl says she is 
' always sad when 
school breaks up. ; She breaks down. 

' '"'"'Y ' ;a: v 

Children, says a' teacher, do not like 
to be left out,; Nor kept in. 

pp.RAMBULATORS are banned from cer¬ 
tain kinemas. Given the push. 

0 

A ROY ran away from home to be a 
telegraph messenger. A live wire. 

" ■ EL ' 

'goMF. men always carry walking-sticks. 
Why not let them walk ? 

0 

goJiE telephone subscribers soon get 
angry. They have no call to. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
[_ast year’s income of voluntary 
hospitals was £600,000 over ex¬ 
penditure. 

tram and bus seats in York arc 
to be free to the blind. 
JTsperanto is now broadcast regu¬ 
larly from 46 wireless stations. 
JUST AN IDEA 
When it seems that others are treating 
you badly, try to find out if you are not 
to blame. 



1.1 if ) 

If Belisha 
beacons make 
you cross.; 


Elephants Are Cheap 

By Potor Puck 

News from Assam says elephants are so 
cheap that they now cost little. 111014 Ilian 
good horses'. Peter Puck imagines a new 
London Cry. 

17 lephants . are cheaper ! 

Don’t you go by train;' 
Don’t you hire a sleeper, 

Don’t you : take a plane. ' 

Why not go by Jumbo ? 

Buy my pretty Jumbos! 

Pick out one at random : 

Why not drive a tandem? 

What about ’ a four-in-hand ? 
Why not ride one down the 
Strand, 

Pushing over van and bus 
Laughing—once they chivvied us! 
Why not keep one in the hall, 
Handy if a bore should call? 
Why not sell the roller and 
Let him take the lawn in hand ? 
To your children (odd assort¬ 
ment 1) 

He’ll give lessons in deportment, 
Teach them proud and stately 
paces, 

Give them courtly, old-world 
graces. 

Never, nowhere, will you get 
Such an all-round household pet. 

Buy my pretty Jumbos / 
Elephants are cheap ! 

.© 

What the Angels 
Will Ask 

TV/ hen God made the Earth it shook 
to and fro till He put moun¬ 
tains on it to keep it firm. Then the 
angels asked, O God, is there any¬ 
thing in Thy creation stronger than 
these mountains ? 

And God replied, Iron is stronger 
than the mountainSj for it breaks them. 

And is there anything in Thy 
creation stronger than iron ? 

Yes, fire is stronger than iron, for it 
melts it. 

Is anything stronger than fire ? 

Yes, water, for it quenches fire. 

Is anything stronger than water ? 
Yes,wind, whichpuls water in motion. 
O, our Sustainer, is there anything 
stronger than wind ? 

Yes, a good man giving alms. If he 
give, it with his right hand and conceal 
it from his left lie overcomes all things. 
Every good act is charity. Your smiling 
in your brother’s face, your pulling a 
wanderer in the right road, your giving 
water to the thirsty, is charity. A man’s 
true wealth hereafter is the good he has 
done to his fellow-men. When he dies 
people will ask, What property has ha 
left behind him ? But the angels will 
ask, What good deeds has he sent before 
him ? A sermon ascribed to Mohammed 
© 

A Little Prayer For Nightfall 

Slowly the daylight fades, 

Dews of the evening fall; 

Lord, through the coming night 
In love enfold us all. 

Give to each aching heart Thy peace ; 
To weary minds sleep’s sweet release ; 
Grant that each nightfall we may be 
Nearer, 0 God, to Thee. Amen. 

David Townend 

' " y® 

We are saved by Hope. Paul 
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The Eskimo Child’s first lesson 


OLYMPIA WONDERS 

THE AGE OF MACHINES 

The New Idea of Bringing 
Colour Into the Workshop 

ROBOT ADVANCING 

What would a prehistoric man have 
thought if he could have seen the 
Robots at work at the Machine Tool and 
Engineering -Exhibition at Olympia ? 

The same patience and perseverance 
with which ho knapped flints to make 
his rude tools have wrought the wonders 
of the 20th-century machine tools which 
made this exhibition one of the remark¬ 
able sights. of our time. Here we saw 
the body of a fountain pen made in 
four seconds and the part in which the 
nib fits made in 14 seconds. 

Millionaires and Diamonds 

Robot is growing more clever and 
more powerful. Many of these busy 
machines were cutting slices off hard 
steel as easily as a human cuts a slice 
of bread. A stream of silver rain, each 
filament ending in a bright star, came 
from another machine. The operator 
was not letting off, fireworks ; lie was 
merely holding a bar of very hard steel 
against an electric grindstone. . 

Millionaires may not have their own 
way with diamonds very’ much longer, 

■ for they are becoming as much * in 
demand for use as for ornament. Hun¬ 
dreds of diamond boring tools were on 
view, and there were many diamond dies 
through which gold and silver were 
drawn to make fine wire. 

It was the introduction of colour in 
machinery, not for beauty but for a 
practical purpose, which struck us at 
this show. There are two reasons 
behind . this new use - of colour : the 
ever-increasing complexity of modern 
machinery and the increasing need to 
make it speak an international language. 

Figures on the Table-Plate 

In the early days the only lettering 
on the machine was the name of the 
maker. Today a machine may require 
as many as 2000 figures on. its table- 
plate, giving the different speeds to bo 
obtained with various feeds and by 
operating the different control handles. 
If the workshop employs Turkish, 
Chinese, Slav, and Hindu workmen, as 
it well may do overseas, the situation 
is likely to be confused by using ordinary 
lettering and numbering. 

All this is simplified by using colour. 
A pointer set at the’speed required 
brings out a colour chart for setting all 
the handles and pointers to produce the 
desired speed. Thus not only the 
operator is helped, but the task of 
control is made easier. The foreman 
. has only to walk through the shop and 
observe the colour scheme under which 
the machines are working to know 
whether or not everything is at the 
desired pitch of efficiency. This is 
important, as costing is based on pro¬ 
duction at given speeds. ■ • 

Absolute Accuracy 

Another striking development in 
modern machinery is the tendency 
toward absolute accuracy. One machine 
is equipped to cut 60 pitches with only 
an error of ’00015 in six inches, another 
drills Diesel jets down to '005 inches in 
diameter, and best of all is the weld¬ 
testing apparatus for use in manu¬ 
facturing high-speed rail-cars and aero¬ 
planes, where it is of the utmost import¬ 
ance that every weld should be up 
to standard strength. This apparatus 
registers each weld made and in addition 
automatically stops the machine if a 
bad or weak weld occurs. 

Ten thousand invitations were sent 
out to foreign customers to this great 
machinery show, and a group of Russians 
hired a room in the building where they 
met daily to discuss the marvels they 
had seen. 

It was one of the fascinating ideas of 
this great exhibition to allow children 
to start machines working by putting 
pennies in the slot. 


W hen the first Eskimo School on the 
shores of Providence Bay was 
opened five ■ years ago' ten -children 
turned up, wrapped in long bearskins. 

They had never .washed, so the first 
thing they had to be taught was the use 
of soap and water. At first they repeated 
to their teachers what they had heard 
from their elders. Dirt, they said, was 
a safeguard against disease. 

; Another superstition to be dispelled 
was one about the danger of haircutting. 
There is an Eskimo saying that if a 
person whose hair has been cut enters a 
house some member of the family will 
die soon after. 

Last year the first batch of ten pupils 
finished their full course at the Sirenka 
Elementary School. Sixteen-year-old 
Atata' remained on as an assistant 


T iik people at large (the people who 
dq not and cannot own pleasure 
cars) have good cause to beware of what 
is in store for them. 

There is no intention of making the 
roads safe by reducing speed, save to a 
limit of 30 miles an hour in some places, 
a speed which draws two vehicles to¬ 
gether at 88 feet in a second. 

What we are told is that pedestrians 
are to be kept off the roads and cyclists 
confined to special tracks. 

There is good in both these things if 
treated in the right way. Thus, pedes¬ 
trians ought everywhere to be provided 


teacher. The girl Vyie became an 
assistant teacher in a near-by village. 
These two are the first Eskimo teachers. 
A third pupil is learning to become a 
bookkeeper. 

In addition to learning;how to read 
and write the pupils learn how to wash 
clothes, and this knowledge they pass on 
to their ciders. - 

The children make rulers, compasses, 
and T-squares from walrus tusks. 

Until last year instruction was oral, 
but with the working-out of a native, 
alphabet the school now uses text¬ 
books drawn up by the teachers as they 
go along. 

The school is facing an acute need of 
equipment, and is looking forward to the 
text-books the Committee of the Peoples 
of the North is preparing. 


with ample footpaths bordering roads. 
That is good if pedestrians are not 
thereby robbed of the beauties of roads: 
their views, buildings, and so on. 

So with cyclistsi It is good that there 
should be special tracks for cyclists in 
some places. 

It is bad if the cyclists, the poor 
majority, are to be kept off the roads 
and their manifold uses and conveniences 
to make them safer for road-hogs. 

If an Englishman's house is his castle, 
surely an English road is his proper 
birthright; our business es to make the 
road safe for all. 


FLOATING ISLANDS 

THE SEADROMES OF THE 
ATLANTIC 

Another Opportunity For Us 
To Rule the Waves 

STEPPING-STONES FOR 
THE FLYING-MEN 

We are offered another opportunity 
to rule the waves. 

It will be not by building a Queen 
Mary to cross the Atlantic in four days 
but by taking the first step to construct 
seadromes to enable passenger aero¬ 
planes to cross it safely and regularly in 
less than two days, and it may be in one. 

The seadrome, a floating artificial 
island moored outside territorial waters, 
has been a dream of airmen and aircraft 
constructors for the last 15 years, and 
the engineers now hold out firmer hopes 
of making the dream come true. 

The Flight Deck 

The seadrome they plan would have a 
flight deck 1500 feet long and 150 to 
300 feet wide raised by three storeys 
103 feet above the water. The whole 
structure,. of iron and stainless steel, 
would he supported on 32 pillars resting 
40 feet below the surface of the water 
on flotation chambers. Beneath these 
chambers would be other large cylinders 
each based on a ballast tank 208 feet 
below the surface. It is said that the 
centre of gravity of the whole arrange¬ 
ment would be so far below the centre 
of buoyancy that no action of. the waves 
would affect the stability of the structure. 

It is estimated that only a fiftieth 
of the structure will be at the mercy 
of the waves,’ although the three storeys 
arc 100 feet above the water.. Tfic upper 
storey will have sleeping accommoda¬ 
tion for the seadrome’s crew and 100 
passengers. The second deck will afford 
space for hangars and, maintenance 
shops. The lowest deck will have 
machine shops and engines, because 
even when successfully floated power 
may be necessary to keep the seadrome 
head to wind in gales. Ordinarily the 
vanes fitted to it would do this auto¬ 
matically, to facilitate up-wind landing. 

Last of all the mooring buoy of the 
seadrome will be attached to a steel and 
concrete anchor sunk at any depth up 
to three miles or .more. 

Avoiding Icebergs and Fogs 

Whenthe first seadrome has bpen made, 
at an estimated cost of a million pounds, 
experience will probably suggest new 
safeguards and alterations in plans, but 
if it is a success a new era in transport 
will begin. The Atlantic is suggested as 
the theatre of the first seadrome route, 
with these floating islands set at dis¬ 
tances 450 miles apart between Vigo in 
Spain and New York on the line of 40 
degrees N. latitude. 

An additional seadrome might be 
placed between London and Vigo, and 
the whole journey would bo made by 
planes well outside the iceberg and fog 
belts. The Atlantic is suggested as a 
beginning because the crossing is already 
comparatively familiar to airmen, and 
because the whole of Europe, and more 
especially France and the United States, 
would bo interested in it ’ and would 
supply enough freight in passengers and 
goods to make it profitable. 

But if the seadrome comes it might 
link England to all her Dominions by 
all-sea routes across Britannia’s realm. 


THE IDLE BOY 

The city of Melbourne is making a 
great effort to solve the problem of the 
unemployed boy. 

Three months ago 1500 boys were 
seeking work with little hopes of success. 
By means of a special drive launched 
throughout the suburbs by the Boys 
Unemployment Movement these are now 
being placed in jobs at' the rate of 150 
a week.' In some suburbs the supply of 
| work has exceeded the demand. 


Alice Hears of Wonderland 



Lewis Carroll first told the story of Wonderland to the throe daughters of Dean Liddell, as 
shown in this picture. Later he wiote it out and gave it (0 one of the girls, the real Alice, 
who has just died. See page 1. 


Whose is the Road? 
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bythe¥ind sailor 

INTERESTING FIND AT 
NEWQUAY 

Portuguese Man-of-War Drifts 
on To the Cornish Coast 

A RARE VISITOR 

By n Laboratory Correspondent 

Since the C.N., a few weeks ago, 
described tlie appearance near Plymouth 
of Velella, or By the Wind Sailor, as 
it is called, several, more have been 
seen on our south and west coasts. 

The winds have now brought us a 
still rarer visitor, a close relative of 
Velella, specimens of which were picked 
up at Perranporth and at Newquay in 
Cornwall. 

Physalia is well known in our open 
seas. It is related to the jclly-fislies, 
but is one of those actually lighter than 
water, being provided with a float 
which sticks up right out of the water. 
Instead of having a sail, however, its 
float is a large bag full of gas, the 
animal being. wafted about by the 
winds and entirely at their mercy. 
Sometimes called By tlie Wind Sailor, 
too, it is now universally known hs-tlm 
■ Portuguese Man-of-War. The' .flout,” 
of crest, is a large, somewhat mu sage¬ 
shaped bag, and beneath it, hanging 
in the water, are the various polyps and 
tentacles which together make up this 
peculiar animal. The colour is usually 
purple or red, 

Powerful Stings 

The polyps are divided' into those 
which feed and .those "which , reproduce, ■ 
but the feeding " polyps ' also' ■ help ; in 
the capture of- food; ; , The tentacles are 
immensely long arid very clastic. Tliey 
may elongate to many times the' length 
of the body or contract to small roundish 
knobs. They arc armed all over with 
batteries of stinging cells which contain 
very powerful paralysing stings, terribly 
painful and virulent to anyone or 
anything touching them. 

With such powers of procuring its 
prey it is riot' surprising that the, 
Portuguese Mari-of-War is capable of 
eating enormous meals. Drifting about 
calmly on the ocean surface, it awaits 
anything edible that may come up 
against the streaming tentacles which 
come . instantly into play, the stinging 
cells paralysing and entangling their 
victim, usually a fish. ' i.'.vf 

A Dreaded Foe 

The fish struggles,- the tentacles 
contract and bring the food within 
reach of the feeding polyps, which have 
wide lips armed also with stings arid 
covered with a sticky slime. Several 
of thcsc' polyps open their mouths arid,' 
seizing the fish, surround it with a kind 
of bag ■ formed of many sticky lips. 
In this.bagitli'e fisli is digested and food, 
circulated!.-iifi;fhe -bbdy.'i' It- is capable, 
of tackling'' arid-eating a .large'mackerel; 
No wonder, it is 1, a dreridedfoe ! 

The Portuguese Man-of-War is known-, 
all over the world in the open sea, and 
there are several species. ; Some fife 
large and some small. Those thrown 
up on our coasts have a float measuring 
about' 6 inches across. A tiny bright 
blue one-is common along the coasts 
of some of the islands in the Malay 
Archipelago and is often cast up iri long 
blue lines on. the shore. 

If you come across one alive be 
careful not to touch it with your hands 
or it may sting you badly. 

A LOST COAL SEAM FOUND 

A lost coal seam has been located in 
Nova Scotia. It is part, of an old Bay of 
Fundy scant at Joggins, and was found 
at a depth of about 450 feet and less 
than a hundred yards front tlie shore of 
Chigriecto Bay. 

The finding of the seam, which is 
42 inches thick, has brought new, life 
to the locality. _.' , , ' 
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CHEAPER MOTORING? 

Diesel Engine and the 
Small Car 

GETTING RID OF ITS VICES 

An adaptation in the design of a com¬ 
bustion chamber has made all the 
difference to the Diesel engine. 

Before many years are over this 
economical engine may be replacing the 
petrol engine in the private car. The 
Diesel engine runs on heavy oil, but 
hitherto it has had grave disadvantages 
which have prevented its use in a small 
motor-car. Firstly it is too heavy, 
secondly it is too noisy, thirdly it emits 
black smoke from the exhaust, and 
fourthly it smells abominably and is a 
disgrace 011 the road. 

Engineers have been at work for 
years endeavouring to eliminate the 
defects in this useful engine. The 
chief alteration which will enable the 
Diesel engine to compete with the petrol 
engine is that the depression, which at 
present is in the cylinder head, is to be 
transferred to the piston crown, and this 
will make all the difference to what 
takes place in the combustion chamber. 

Already a coach which will carry six 
people fitted with the new six-cylindered 
Diesel engine can be run at a fuel cost 
half that of a baby car running on petrol. 

■ SHY WAR MINISTER 
Escapes Down Coal Lift 

When the first Labour Government 
came into office, Lord Snowden tells us, 
they had some difficulty about securing 
the dress for great ceremonial occasions. 

Some of them did not like tlie idea 
of .'being photographed in their new 
uniforms. One of them, the Secretary 
!of State for War, Stephen Walsh, was 
•Jiving, at a hotel in the Strand, from 
.which he had to go to the Speaker’s 
Levee in his splendid new uniform. 

'. He did not want to go through the 
lounge into the Strand, so he took the 
housekeeper info . his confidence, and 
aslced'if there were a private way out 
of the hotel. She told him of a coal lift 
at .the back'. Down this the Secretary 
bf War descended to a side street, where 
a taxi was waiting. 

' As a matter of fact. Lord Snowden 
says, tlie people-who had elected these 
new ministers were, rather proud to see 
them photographed in knee-breeches. -J 

YUGOSLAVIA 
Croat: Appeal For Reconciliation 

The Crbats, whose lot in Yugo-Sl’avia 
lias been so hard, arc hoping for liberal 
treatment ;by the Regency. 

1 Tliey do not desire separation, but 
just arid humane treatment, They urge 
that King Alexander's' unhappy death 
should lead to reconciliation. . 

1 The, Croats,ask for three things—that 
the arrest and "imprisonment of Croats' 
.should cease, that;, the Croatian' leaders 
now': in prison: shbuld'bo relcifeed under 
a general amnesty,. arid that there should 
he' a general-election .with no coercion ) 
and ,with secret voting, 
i- Among' the Croatians -now in prison 
is Dr Matchek, who led them after the 
assassination of their leader Raditch, 
All representative Croatians have joined 
in the appeal for unity in Liberalism. 

Croat ia-Slavonia, part of Hungary 
before the war, has an area of over 
16,000 square miles and a population of 
about 2,600,000, three-fourths of whom 
arc Croatians. Zagreb, the capital of 
Croatia, has over 80,000 people. 


THE GREAT WALKER 

Mr George Cox of Sunderland has 
finished his journey. We shall not meet 
.hint marching along the high roads or 
sitting 011 a stile to consult a map any 
more, for at 76 this lover of Walking 
has died. '- ; 

Last year lie walked from Land’s End 
to John o’ Groat’s. The C.N. wishes all 
its readers such a splendid sunset.. 


PLOUGHING THE SANDS 
TO SOW THE CABLE 

Something New at the 
Bottom of the Sea 

Cables of the future will be sown 
in the ocean bed after a plough has 
made the furrow. 

The cable-laying steamer Lord Kelvin 
has just returned from voyages where 
she towed, three-quarters of a mile 
astern, a specially designed plough. 

The plough climbed over obstructions 
in the ocean bed, while cutting at 
the same time a trench 18 inches deep. 
As it did so the trailing cable was 
carried into the trench and the deep 
sea ooze covered it. 

Lord Kelvin, whose interest in the 
first Atlantic cable laid by Sir Charles 
Bright never faded, would be delighted 
at this achievement by the ship which 
bears his name. He solved the greatest 
problem of the cable by reducing the 
amount of current necessary for signal¬ 
ling through it. By so doing lie removed 
the likelihood that the cable might 
burst from within. 

Costly Repairs 

But another danger to the cable 
from without has always remained. 
It may be broken by an earthquake, or 
as it nears the coast by trawlers. 
One cable company alone employs many 
ships to search for breakages and pays 
.Li 0 , 000 a year to repair them. 

.The first experiments of the Lord 
Kelvin were made at a depth of 200 feet 
on a sandy bottom, and were readily 
successful. Then the ship went out 
into the ocean and tried to cut a way 
for cables at depths of 3000 feet. 

After many trials and many failures 
the engineers succeeded, and already 
20 miles of cable have been laid so 
securely in an ocean trench south of 
Ireland that all attempts to reach it 
with grappling irons have failed.” 

That is .the beginning of a new way 
of cable-laying which some day may 
cover iporo than 20/100 miles of the 
ocean ways. 

GERMANY’S POWER OF 
RECOVERY 
Soon To Be Independent 
of Oil Imports 

The amazing resistance ollered by 
Germany in the four years of the war 
Was-largely due to her scientific’work; ’ 

When blockaded site' showed ’ a; most 
remarkable -power' of dispensing with 
imported:supplies;-’-.4.; j 

Now she is . increasing, tier "attention 
to. finding substitutes for imports. . Not 
the least of them is petrol, or the mineral 
oil from which petrol is "derived; It is 
how decliired that, in "a few years time, 
.^Germany will be quite independent of 
imported mineral oil or spirit. 

<Thc petrol is synthetically produced 
from coal, and success has attended 
efforts to utilise the brown coal (lignite) 
so extensively found in Germany. In 
1933 Germany produced a third of the 
petrol she needed, and she hopes that 
by 1936 her total domestic requirements 
will be met. 

The importance of this, whether in 
peace or war, cannot be exaggerated. 

KING WILLOW 

The cricket bat is not forgotten by the 
Forest Products Research Board, 

An investigation is now in progress 
into the most suitable willows for mak¬ 
ing bats, with the best soil conditions 
for their growth. 

This research has been undertaken 
in conjunction with the .willow-growers 
and bat-malcers. It is hoped to establish 
some definite relation between the. 
laboratory results and .the opinion of 
batsmen on the bats made from the 
timber tested. -Bats are being made 
front willow taken front six localities, 
and the result will interest all cricketers. 


December 1, 1934 

NONSENSE, 

MR MONSELL 

BUT THANK YOU 

Old Friends Meet in the Very 
Book For Christmas 

THE PRESENT PROBLEM 
SOLVED 

Balderdash Ballads. By J. R. Mansell. 
(Windmill Press, js.) 

There are lots of rhyme and very little 
reason in this book, with which Mr J. R. 
Mansell kindly solves quite a lot of our 
Christmas present problems. 

It is packed full of nonsense (as Mr 
Monsell always is), delightful amusing 
nonsense, with drawings so comic and 
so high-spirited that they come to life 
as we turn the pages. 

The ballads are announced as being 
suitable for children of all ages from 7 
to 70 ; we ourselves should put the age 
limits from 2 to 102. There are a lot of 
old friends here we should be sorry ever 
to part with.- We met them first, in the 
pages of My Magazine, which explains 
the author’s bow of thanks at the be¬ 
ginning: . 

My thanks are due, and long have been. 

To Mce and to My Magazine. 

Our thanks are due just as much to 
Mr Monsell for introducing us to such 
a comic company. His characters are 
as delightful as he is, and to those who 
know Mr Monsell that will be enough 
said. Here is the High Cockalorum, the 
Great Panjandrum, the dominant Duke 
of Dummling, the Cabin Boy (his 
mother’s joy), the antelope who saw her 
aunt elope, and all the rest of them. 

Music Without Tears 

All are set to music, with a one-note 
tune and a one-note part in the bass 
and none of those awkward chords, so 
that even if, like the High Cockalorum 
(please encore him 1) you sing like a 
dying pig and play like a frog with chil¬ 
blains, you can manage this song and 
accompany the noise' you make, on the. 
piano. And what joy it is, instead of 
being instructed to play such or such a • 
piece Slowly or Solemnly, to find that 
it is intended to be played Sca-doggcdly 
lor the Cabin Boy, Zoo-illogically for the 
Animals in the Ark, and Bouncily for fat 
Mr Ball, who had not seen his slippers 
for years and in his efl'orts to get slimmer 
jumped about so much that lie turned 
into a bouncing ball. 

’ ,.Wc sec him bouncing his way into a 
.hall, we see all the other comic fellows 
prancing and dancing, hurrying and 
;scurrying through the pages. No one 
can draw a pompous face or a good joke 
better than Mr Monsell. His footmen 
swell with pride ; his mariners rollick ; 
his fairies really fly. 

Hanky Panky 

Some of the best of the comic com¬ 
pany appear in this Hanky Panky ballad : 

The King said : I’m about to sneeze ! 

Fetcli me a pocket-hanky, please. ■ < 

The Lord High Chamberlain said: Oil! 

Lord Chamberlain, you’d better go. -. - 

The Chamberlain (the notion hating) 

Said : Run and fetch one, lord-in-Waiting.' ■ 
Ilis Lordship said to the Chief Groom : 

A hanky—from the Royal Room. 

The Chief Groom to tlie Cutler said : 

A kerchief for liis Highness’s head ! 

The Butler gave tlie Footman orders ! 

An ’ahkercher , with ’emstitch borders. . 

The Footman told the Buttons slim : 

Cut off and fetch one, Little Jim 

So Jimmy told the Chambermaid, 

Who lent her own one, I’m afraid. 

And so the handkerchief is passed up 
from one Court official to the next, and 
of course the king had already sneezed 
by the time it arrived. 

, Such is Air Morisell’s nonsense, and old 
readers of My Afagazine will remember 
the inimitable figures which illustrate' 
his ballads. 
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The Mind That Runs Through Nature’s Kingdoms 



Last zveck we considered the 
hidden powers that lie behind a 
garden. Pursuing this thought we may 
now ponder the intelligence of the plant 
which adjusts itself to the circumstances 
of its life as does the child, and go on 
from this point to intelligence in the 
Animal World. 

IT was Darwin who compared the tip of 
A a root with the brain; and, if by 
intelligence we mean action- with a 
purpose, who will deny that intelligence 
runs through the whole plant kingdom ? 

Let us see how the intelligence of a 
plant will work. A blade of grass will 
turn toward light too faint for the eye 
to see, and everybody knows how plants 
go out in search of the things they like. 
They arrange their surfaces to the best 
advantage for drinking in the light; 
one plant has a cell-like lens which 
focuses light so that the plant can turn 
to any angle. A root will turn away 
from certain substances; the root of a 
cabbage or a pea will grow toward 
phosphates and turn away from 
poison. 

Mosses and ferns will show 
preference for one food rather 
than another; put the sperm colls 
of moss and fern into water with 
a little cane sugar and malic acid, 
and the moss cells will collect the 
sugar and the fern cells will collect 
the acid. The sundew plant will 
do the same. Let an insect settle 
on it and the tentacles of the 
sundew pounce on the insect and 
pin it down; if there are two 
insects the tentacles will dis¬ 
tribute themselves and pin 
both down. 

Give it a grain of sand or 
sugar, or a bit of ivood, and 
the sundew mil make no 
attempt to consume it, but 
give it something it likes and 
the plant will eat it, 

.You think yourself clever at some 
things, but have you ever thought how 
clever a root is ? Plant a potato too 
deep, and what will it do ? It will 
correct your mistake for you : it will 
throw up a new shoot to the proper level 
and send you a potato from that. Plant 
a bean upside down and it will turn 
over. Perhaps you have not wondered 
why a root bores its way as a. spiral into 
the ground, but it knows the best way 
to its food supply : a spiral root comes 
in touch with much more soil than a root 
going straight down. As the leaves go in 
search of light, so the root goes in search 
of water; the root of a poplar- tree has 
been known to travel in search of water 
through thirty feet of soil, under a wall, 
and through the brickwork of a well. 

So, as every gardener knows, a plant 
adjusts itself to the circumstances of 
its life ; if it is rich it lives a life of ease, 
if it is poor it struggles hard. Let a 
baby be born in Poplar and the chances 
are that its life will bo harder and shorter 
than if it were born in Mayfair ; and we 
can change the life and health of a plant 
by simply changing its environment. 


Every garden, every growing root and 
bursting bud, is witness to the Designer 
and Creator and Sustainer of this world. 
AV 7 r: have looked at the inanimate 
” world and found purpose there. 
We have looked at the plants that cover 
the earth and found intelligence there. 
Let us look at the animal kingdom and 
see what we can find before we come to 
ourselves. 

In the simplest living creature wc know 
we find a sort of mind. The amoeba 
has a power for which wo must invent 
a name if we cannot call it ntind. It 
has the power of select¬ 
ing its food, taking this 
and rejecting that, mov¬ 
ing toward some things 
and away from others, 
and it makes exchanges 
with the world outside 
it, taking in and giving- 
out and building up. 

Take a microbe. Let 
us take two that look 


only two—those which affect tire 
breathing and the beating of the heart. 

It is as if the thing produced by the 
microbe fitted these special cells as a hey 
fits a loch, and the result is, as it were, to jam 
the hey in the loch so that everything stops. 

But come from the microbes wc can¬ 
not see to the animals we know, our 
more or less familiar neighbours in the 
world. Again and again, as we think 
of the animal kingdom, 'it is hard to 
resist the feeling that animals have 
learned the mottoes of our copy-books. 
They act every day as if they had taken 


know the wonderful things these crea¬ 
tures do ? They will capture the green¬ 
flies that devour our roses, make them 
prisoners, build galleries in trees to keep 
them in, milk them, protect their eggs 
to ensure a continued supply, and when 
new flies are born the ants will carry 
them to the plants that greenflies live 
on, and take them back to prison. 

Long before man had built his first 
bridge the beaver had built his dam ; 
long before men had thought it all out 
the beayer had arched his dam against 
the streapi and made little sluices. One 
of the vital rules 
of engineering was 
working in the 
world ages before 
Archimedes,'- The 
beaver builds a 


the same under a microscope, though 
they produce different diseases. Each 
makes its own set of poisons and 
attacks special sets of cells. We know 
exactly what either, of these microbes 
will do if we put it in the human body, 
yet surely there are a thousand other 
things it might do. The diphtheria 
microbe produces a poison which runs 
into the blood. 

You would probably think that this 
stream of poison would upset all sorts 
of thdse mysterious cells that make up 
the body, but the marvellous thing is 
that the particular poison made by this 
particular microbe affects only parti¬ 
cular cells. . This evil stream rushes 
through the body, but it is absorbed, 
out of all the possible kinds of cells, by 


thought for the morrow. They take 
the line of least resistance. They look 
before they leap. They know that 
unity is strength. They save for a rainy 
day. They seem to understand quite 
well that a stitch in time saves nine. It 
is certain that they understand that lor 
everything there is a time and for every¬ 
thing a place. 

Think of the spider and its web. The 
web is as well thought out as the dome 
of St Paul’s. The spider builds as if it 
had studied stress and strain like an 
engineer. It makes one kind of road for 
itself and another for its victims; it 
meets the danger of storms by making 
new runners. 

Go to the ant. How many among the 
millions who trample them to death 


lodge at his dam, and a storehouse for 
winter. For countless ages lie has solved 
the problem that so long baffled Russia; 
frozen in by ice, he seeks and finds a 
free water-gate through which lie can 
receive supplies. 

The bees, perhaps the first sanitarians 
in the world, have a civilisation as 
wonderful as ours. They toil and build 
and store; they obey the laws and 
punish those who break them ; they 
live and move and have their being 
impelled by patriotism beyond the 
dreams of men. 

We think of this wonderful behaviour 
of animals and call it instinct; yet 
what is instinct but a sort of fixed mind, 
fixed by natural law ? 

continued next week 
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NATURAL EVENTS 
OF NEXT WEEK 



The common mole appears above ground 



The common pochard, a small wild duck, :s a winter visitor, 
although in some parts it is resident all the year 



Te'genaria civilis, a near relation of the house spider, now 
seeks an old nest as a winter retreat 



Now that the white poplar is bare of leaves we can see that 
its branches grow outward, and not upward as in the case 
of file familiar Lombardy poplar 



The. so-called berries of the Although the brimstone hut- 
juniper are now purple-black terfly hibernates it sometimes 
like sloes wakes on a sunny day 


The Story of Ten Thousand Years 

The Church and the State 


Our survey of history left off last week 
at the moment when the Roman legions 
were recalled from this country. The story 
is now continued from that time to Plau- 
tagenet days and the struggle of English 
kings for their provinces in France. 

J ust after the fourth century ended 
the famous Gothic chieftain Alaric 
took the city of Rome and sacked it. 
The times that follow arc commonly 
known as the Dark Ages, because the 
art and the learning and the civilisation 
of the Greeks and Romans seemed 
to have passed away altogether, or 
only to survive in very inferior fashion 
at Byzantium, where still the Roman 
emperor reigned for many centuries. 
In the west of Europe wave after wave 
of the barbarians. Vandals and Goths, 
Langobards (or Lombards), and Franks, 
all of them folk of what is called the 
Teutonic branch of the Aryan race, 
swept over Italy and France and Spain. 
Another group of these were the Angles 
and Saxons, who made Britain into 
England, the land of the Angles. 
All the West was rent away from the 
Roman Empire, which, after the year 
500, is called the Byzantine, or Greek, 
or Eastern Empire. Italy fell for the 
most part to the Lombards, Spain to the 
Goths, France to the Franks. 

Christendom in West and East 

In Spain, Italy, and France the new¬ 
comers did not destroy the older 
inhabitants, so that the people in those 
lands still speak the languages derived 
from Latin, not Teutonic languages like 
the Germans and the English. In those 
centuries Rome became the head of 
Western Christendom, which recognised 
in the Pope the successor of St Peter, 
though Christians of the Byzantine 
Empire did not. 

The Goths in Spain and the Lombards 
in Italy set up no single mighty king¬ 
dom which held ail the land ; and in 
England likewise there was not one 
kingdom, but many. The Franks set 
up a kingdom, or empire, which was 
spread over all France, and what we call 
the Netherlands, or Low Countries, 
and part of Germany, though beyond 
the borders of their dominion other 
folk of German stock continued as 
separate nations. The peoples of whom 
we have spoken became Christians. 

At the beginning of the seventh 
century something happened which 
was to come near turning the world 
upside down. This was the appearance 
of Mohammed, who called himself the 
Prophet of God and preached a new 
religion, a part of which was that his 
followers were to conquer the world ; 
and they did conquer a great part of it. 
During the years since Rome was 
sacked by Alaric the Goth the emperor 
at Byzantium had still held rule not 
only over what became Turkey and 
Greece but over Western Asia and 
Egypt, and in part over Northern Africa. 

The Conquering Arms of the Arabs 

But farther east there had risen up a 
new Persian Empire, and the Persian 
armies were becoming a great danger to 
the Byzantine Empire when Mohammed 
appeared at Mecca, in Arabia. The 
Arabs and the other followers of 
Mohammed carried their conquering 
arms into Persia on the east, into 
Egypt, along the African coast, and then 
swept in a flood into Spain, where the 
Gothic kingdoms fell before them and 
they became masters of the richest 


of the Spanish lands. The Mohamme¬ 
dans, or Saracens, became divided, 
and there was one caliph at Bagdad and 
another in the west at Cordova, where 
they became known as Moors. 

Of tlie Bagdad caliphs the most 
famous is Haroun al Rascliid, of whom 
we read in the Arabian Nights. The 
Saracens came into Sicily, and even 
Italy ; and it seemed as if they were 
going to sweep over Europe from 
Spain on the west, and from Asia Minor 
on tlie east; but there they were 
beaten back, and when they poured 
over tlie Pyrenees into France the great 
Frankish captain Charles Martel smote 
them in tlie Battle of Tours. 

The Conquests of Charlemagne 

Pepin, the son of Charles, then 
became king of the Franks, over¬ 
throwing tlie old royal house of the 
Merovingians ; and after Pepin his son 
Charlemagne. He smote the Moors 
and drove them back from the north of 
Spain; lie conquered many of the 
German tribes that had not owned the 
Frankisli sway and brought them under 
his dominion, making them become 
Christians ; he delivered the Pope of 
Rome from the oppression of the 
Lombards, and in return he was 
crowned Emperor of the West, successor 
of the old emperors of Rome, and so 
was the founder of what is called the 
Holy Roman Empire, wherein the 
emperor Hold temporal sway while the 
Pope was acknowledged as spiritual 
head and had a very powerful influence. 

France and the greater part of Ger¬ 
many, Italy, and some part of Spain 
were all subject to the new empire. But 
after Charlemagne tlie dominion was 
divided among his sons, and France 
became separate from the German part; 
but the Germans, and most of the 
Italians, continued to acknowledge a 
common emperor. 

Alfred the Great 

Charlemagne was made emperor on 
Christmas Day in the year 800, and it 
was about that time that the Vikings, 
or Danes, or Northmen, began to harry 
the coasts of Europe. By this time the 
different kings in England were coming 
to own the King of Wessex as the head 
of all. It was Alfred the Great, King of 
Wessex, who held the Danes in check in 
England, and really created the English 
kingdom, who sot the laws in order, and 
first made fighting ships to guard against 
the Danes ; and from this beginning our 
Navy has grown to its present greatness. 
The land grew strong and united under 
his descendants. Then the Northmen 
won Normandy from the King of France, 
and set up Norman kingdoms in Sicily 
and Italy. 

The eleventh century counts for a 
great deal in English history, because it 
was in 1066 that William tlie Norman 
conquered England ; and he and his 
sons and their Norman barons ruled over 
the English, and many years -passed 
before the rulers and the ruled became 
one people. The years when Norman 
William, and his son tlie Red King, ruled 
were of great count in the history of all 
Europe ; for there was then high strife 
between the Pope, Gregory the Seventh, 
and the German emperor. The Pope 
claimed that all earthly kings must obey 
him, who was the vicar, or lieutenant, of 
Christ on Earth ; whereas the emperor, 

continued in the next column . 
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A bronze copy In (he Wallace Collection of 


continued from the previous column •'< 
and other kings too, held that the Church' 
must obey the laws of the State which 
were made by emperors and kings. But 
for 200 years thereafter the will of the 
Pope availed more for the most part' ■ 
than the wills of Icings or emperors. .v. 

Moreover, it was in the day's of thb) 
Red King that a new kind of war broke 
out between the Mohammedans of thej 
East and the Christians of the West,' 
The Holy Sepulchre itself was in the 
possession of the Turks. Men’s hearts 
were mightily moved at the preaching of 
Peter the Hermit and the urging of 
Pope Urban ; and a great host of men 
vowed themselves to take the Cross and 
devote themselves to winning back to’ 
Christian rule the land where Christ' 
had lived. So half the chivalry of 
Europe went on Crusade, and wrested 
the Holy Land from the Turks. '[*' 

The Crusades 

Before a hundred years had passed the 
Sultan Saladin had recaptured the 
Holy City. Again the kings and princes, 
of Europe gathered great armies. One 
army was led by the renowned Frederick 
Barbarossa, the German emperor ; but 
he died on the march, and his army fell 
to pieces. In the other army were our 
own Richard Coeur. de Lion and the 
French king Philip Augustus ; but by 
reason of their own quarrels they did 
not succeed in overthrowing Saladin. 

For eighty years more Crusades great 
and small were sent to try to drive out 
tlie Turk, but they were of 110 avail. 
Throughout the 200 Crusading years, 
besides the great expeditions, knights 
and warriors were wont to take the vow 
and travel to the East to strike a blow 
for the true Faith against the false faith 
of Mohammed, and in this way many , 
things were brought back into Europe, ’ 
and many tales of the wealth that was in > 
Asia ; for the Mohammedans had broken 1 
into India again and set up great king¬ 
doms in Hindustan, and legends of their 
wealth and power came back through 
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Persia to the Saracens, and so became 
known to the Christians. 

We may think of those 200 years from 
1100 to 1300 in one way as the time of 
the Crusades and of the great days of 
the Papacy. In those days, too, lived 
I'rancis of Assisi, who lived and taught 
1 t)iers to live the life of helpfulness that 
hires no count of self. Also they were 
he years in which France and England 
fore each of them being shaped into 
pparate nations, whereas all the rest of 
iurope was broken up into* kingdoms 
and princedoms and dukedoms which 
/were always changing ; but nearly all 
regarded the Roman, or German, em¬ 
peror as their head. During this time 
the kings of England held great provinces 
IntFrance, for which they paid fealty to 
tite French king. 

[Our Henry the Second was a more 
Important person because he was Duke 
of Aquitaine than because lie was King 
of England. But he and the great 
Archbishop Stephen Langton and Simon 
do Montfort and finally Edward the 
First so managed the government of 
England that England had become the 
best ruled of any country ; and we must 
not forget the Great Charter which the 
barons forced King John to grant, a 
great step for the liberty of the people. 


The Struggle For the French Crown 

Soon after, in the reign of Edward the 
Third, began the long struggle for the 
crown of France, which went on during 
(hiS reign, and was renewed 40 years later 
;by Henry the Fifth, and ended in the 
reign of Henry the Sixth, We think 
more about tlic great deeds of arms that 
•were done in those days at Bannockburn 
and Cressy and Poitiers and Agincourt 
‘than about the other things going on, 

Those were the great days, too, of 
(the city of St Mark, Venice, and of other 
free, cities in Italy such as Florence and 
.Milan ; and the great trading towns of 
((Germany which made up what was 
ca led the Hanseatic League. 

■) • ■ r.nntinup./l next mpp.h 
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Familiar Sights of Our New World 

He is Ready When the Fire Bell Rings 


Tt is surprising how often lie starts life 
as a sailor, fighting the elemental 
rages of the oceans, and finishes up by 
fighting fire, using the power of water 
to overcome the flames which are such 
fine servants when kept in their places 
and such terrible tyrants once they get 
out of hand. 

But the sleek horses which used , to 
■whinny their greetings to the driver as 
lie entered the stable and were as keen 
to get to the fire as the firemen them¬ 
selves have gone with the steel-bound 
wheels into the lumber-room of the past. 
The petrol engine and rubber tyre have 
banished them, and the driver who used 
to hold the reins now grips the wheel 
of the motor,' which not only speeds the 
men to the fire, but is used to drive the 
powerful pumps that can fling up to 700 
gallons of water a minute on the flames. 

Precious Seconds Saved 

A passer-by, going home late, sees 
smoke curling from a window. 

" The telephone,” lie thinks, then 
notices a fire alarm, breaks the glass, 
pulls the handle, and waits. 

So the magic of electricity is used to 
call the firemen and save life. Although 
the panting man does not know it, he 
has saved precious seconds by using the 
alarm instead of telephoning. 

Directly his call gets through to the 
station the escape and pumps arc raced 
to the fire alarm and, finding out the 
address of the fire from the caller, dash 
oil to deal with the outbreak. 

Let us take a peep into the control- 
room of the headquarters of the London 
Fire Brigade. At the telephone switch¬ 
board to the right two men are on 
duty, with red and green signal lamps 
above to represent pumps and escapes. 
The lights are duplicated to the appli¬ 
ance-room, giving information to the 
men what appliances arc being ordered. 
A couple of feet from the switchboard 
are the card-indexes, where every fire 
alarm has its number, with the number 
of appliances available in flic district, 
and the number of tlic nearest station. 

A Great Map of London 

Directly the alarm is pulled a flap 
disclosing its number falls down in this 
room, and the man on duty has simply 
to turn up the number in the card-index 
to see everything he wishes to know in 
a single glance. A great map of London 
occupies the wall at right angles to the 
switchboard. It is dotted all over with 
numbered discs to represent the fire 
appliances at the various stations, and 
as soon as an escape and pump are sent 
out to a call the discs representing them 
arc taken out and plugged into the pin¬ 
holes in the rack below. 

If a second call comes from a district 
where all the pumps and the escape are in 
use tlic next available escape and pumps 
are sent along. But always the escape 
comes first, because it is the life-saver, 
and always it returns to the station as 
soon as possible to be available for 
another call. 

Tlic flap falls, tlic bell rings aiid sets 
other bells ringing in the quarters for 
twenty seconds. The men on the floor 
above run to the brass pole and slide 
down, to laud with a thud 611 the soft 
rubber mat below. The motors roar to 
life, the men leap to their places on the 
escape or the pumps, one seizes the 
handle above liis head, gives a sharp 
tug which sends the huge doors swinging 
hack with a. resounding clancr. and. with 


the fire bell on the engine giving tongue 
to warn all and sundry to get out of the 
way, the escape dashes out and is fol¬ 
lowed in seconds by. the pumps. 

Save life first, then quench the fire 
with as little water damage as possible 
is the rule of the brigade. The smartest 
station in London averaged only 15 
seconds to turn out to every call that it 
received in 1933. 

Brigade Calls 

Telephone wires radiate like nerves 
from headquarters to district control 
stations, known as superintendent sta¬ 
tions, which are linked up in their turn 
with their local stations; so the voice of 
the officer in charge can in a few seconds 
give orders through the districts to all 
the stations that arc ■ guarding the 
metropolis from being burned down. A 
serious fire may mean a brigade call that 
sends twenty pumps hastening to the 
scene. But London could have three 
brigade calls at the same time and still 
find a few pumps to deal with other 
small outbreaks. 

.Water is still the main weapon with 
which the fireman fights, and as a rule 
the pressure of water in the mains will 
carry the water from the hydrants to 
where he wants it. But if the fire is big 
a message to the Water Board soon 
brings an extra flow to that spot. 

Not alone upon water, however, does 
the modern fireman depend. He is 
today something of an alchemist who 
knows that water pumped on burning 
oil will make the fire worse, so he lets 
loose his chemicals, which flow from the 
hose like a foam and make a blanket 
over the flames to cut off the air without 
which they cannot burn. The foam 
tender has two 300-gallon tanks, one 
containing an acid and the other an 
alkali, and as these blend in the mixing 
tube they pour out as a blanket of 
bubbles at the rate of O40 gallons a 
minute. Automatically the 600 gallons 
of liquid arc turned into 4800 gallons of 
foam simply by mixing. 

Then he carries with him his chemical 
extinguishers, as well as forty gallons 
of water which lie can pump on a fire 
without delay while the hydrants are 
being coupled up ; and his smoke helmet 
enables him to go into dense smoke to 
pH.ll out an unconscious victim and 
revive him with his oxygen apparatus. 

Science and Fire-Fighting 

In the dark he brings his searchlights 
into play, or acetylene flares ; if a two- 
ton girder wants lifting he will rush his 
lifting crane along to do the job ; tlic 
steel plate which must come away is 
severed by the oxy-acetylenc cutter. 
His emergency van is a veritable work¬ 
shop, and the travelling canteen will look 
after him if lie is fighting for long hours. 

The 55-fcet escape drives off when 
the latest steel mammoth comes on the 
scene, its angles of safety marked on a 
dial that works automatically as the 
ladders slide out to their full length of 
160 feet, so long that there is a telephone 
from top to bottom. A fireman climbs 
up and comes down with a boy over his 
shoulder ; then up he goes with the 
hose, snapping his broad belt to the 
ladder to save him if he is overcome. A 
simple message to the ladder operator 
by telephone and almost immediately 
the central jet is playing on the fire. 

High above everyone ho stands, fight¬ 
ing the flames. Ho is the fircnfiin, 
ahvavs on dutv. 


PICTURE MUSEUM 


CAPTAIN COOK 




His dipping needle 


Mis compass 


Captain James Cook, the great navigator ;• 
born 1728 ; died 1779 





The church at Great Avton which Cook knew as a boy 



The tree to which lie tied the Endeavour 
at Cooktown in Australia 



A grotesque mask and a hat given to Captain Cook 
hv natives of Hawaii 
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What We Shall Do With Wireless 


A few years.ago wireless was looked 
upon as a wonderful thing. To¬ 
day it is taken for granted. Yet 
advances arc being made almost daily 
that far exceed the most ardent dreams 
of the early pioneers. 

Originally a wireless signal would 
travel outward in all directions and its 
power would quickly dwindle. It was 
necessary for long-distance telegraphy 
to use immense aerials which radiated 
waves many miles in length. 

Gradually the possibility of directing 
a signal became realised, and with the 
wireless valve, at first used only for 
receiving but soon applied to trans¬ 
mitting, came the continuous waves 
that gave us wireless telephones and 
proved vastly more economical; wave¬ 
lengths became reduced’from several 
'miles to a few hundred metres. 

Still later came the discovery that the 
waves radiated from a station could be 
focused like the rays of a searchlight, 
and by concentrating them within a 
beam signals were got to the other end 
of the world with the use of sur¬ 
prisingly little power. 
nPiiE wireless compass invented by 
*• Bellini and Tosi led the way to all 
kinds of splendid advances. Directional 
signals sent out in foggy weather, by 
wireless beacons can be picked up by 
the wireless compass on board ship. 

Signals radiated from the sea bottom 
can be picked up by telephones in a 
ship and will enable the navigator to 
steer, along a difficult course into a 


harbour. It is possible to see how, in 
foggy weather, a ship will be auto¬ 
matically steered by wireless signals and 
brought safely into port, just as it is 
already steered across the Atlantic by 
the gyroscopic compass. 

For many years we could just hear 
the signals picked up from a distant 
station by the, faint buzzes heard in 
telephones strapped to the two cars. 
The telephone receiver still remains 
one of the most sensitive instruments 
for detecting an electric current, and 
its marvellous delicacy alone made early 
commercial wireless possible. But wc 
know from our home sets that by 
amplifying these incredibly small cur¬ 
rents with two or three valves we can 
operate a loud-speaker powerful enough 
to fdl a hall with sound. ■ ’ v " 

C uppose that instead of using the 
k ~ J current to work a loud-speaker wc 
used it to excite an electric magnet. The 
magnet would then attract an iron bar 
or lever, and this in turn could bo made 
to switch on a sufficiently heavy current 
to do work. Thus it is that by flashing 
a wireless signal from an office in London 
a man could launch a ship in the Clyde. 

While today we can'steer an aeroplane 
or an airship by wireless as an. experi¬ 
ment, tomorrow wc shall enable an 
aeroplane, arrived near its destination, 
to pick up wireless signals which will 
take charge of the steering and the 
engine control and bring it automatic¬ 
ally to the ground between the plat¬ 
forms of the aerodrome. 


With the gyro compass and wireless 
automatic control we may even see the 
day when freight planes go to and fro 
without a pilot. 

tyximnss trains have been brought to. a 
■‘-* 1 standstill and restarted by wireless 
' signals, and distant control of this kind 
may well prove of great value in emer¬ 
gencies. But with the motor-car there 
is greater scope for wireless control, 
roadside signals a short distance from 
dangerous’ cross-roads lighting up a 
warning lamp on the dashboard and 
if necessary automatically lowering the 
speed of the car to within safe limits. 

There will be a far greater variety of 
broadcast programmes as the number 
of broadcasting stations increases, a 
thing easily possible as short waves 
become more generally used. Short¬ 
wave wireless will mean that a very 
much larger number of transmitting 
stations can be at work without inter¬ 
fering with each other. 

J ust as . the smallest and cheapest 
house built today has its own bath¬ 
room—a thing almost unknown half a 
century ago—so all modern houses will 
surely be fitted with wireless, and this 
wireless will be supplied with power 
from the electric grid along with electric 
•light, radiators, and cooking-stoves. 

Television will be with us too, and 
most homes a generation hence will 
have a television screen as part of the 
wireless equipment. 

Most of the taxi-cabs in New . York 
today carry a wireless sot, and whether 


the passenger listens or not music or 
talks arc to be heard all the time. 

We continually see smaller and smaller 
portable sets, and the pocket set will 
be carried eventually for business or 
pleasure by a great many people. 
Already small transmitters are used in 
police cars with which conversations 
can be carried on. It is not a great step 
from this to. the pocket wireless with 
which we shall be able to talk as well as 
to listen. 

The use of "ultra-short” waves, 
which need only tiny aerials and are 
marvellously efficient, will be developed 
on an astounding scale and will ohce 
again turn things topsy-turvy with new 
advances. 

^Af course the great dream of wireless 
^ has been the transmission of power. 
Shall wc live to see power radiated from 
a huge wireless station and picked up 
by a ship at sea so that it can sail in¬ 
definitely without fuel ? The answer 
at present of the practical engineer is 
No, But then so many things that 
seemed impossible a generation ago have 
already become commonplace. 

The difficulties of radiating power are 
tremendous, but new things may yet 
be discovered which will make them 
seem trivial. Who can say ? 

The future will doubtless see many 
new applications of wireless to set things 
going, stop them, or direct them, from 
a distance. But the transmission of 
power by wireless is as yet a mere speck 
on man’s horizon. 


WHO WILL INVENT A NEW MONEY? 


T Tsino the word Goods to describe 
^ every kind of useful commodity, 
whether material things such as iron or 
timber, or services such as carrying a 
letter or transporting coal, goods can be 
bought with goods and they, can be 
bought with goods only. 

When money appears in a transaction 
it is because the use of a recognised 
money affords us help in buying goods 
with goods. We change what we 
make into money, and then change the 
money so obtained into other goods 
that we need. Always it is in reality 
the exchange of goods for goods. 

When gold was coveted for adornment 
because of its beauty and rarity everyone 
was willing to recognise gold as money 
because it was itself a prized commodity. . 
With gold in our hands as goods, any 
other goods could be bought. . 

So gold became throughout the world 
a recognised standard money. The 
standard, coins of each nation came to 
be based on. it, and the money of each 
country had a definite exchange relation 
with the money of all other countries, 

This helped the exchange of goods, 
for wc had in gold both a standard of 
value and a means of exchange. Gold 
was the accepted yardstick by which 
to measure exchanges. 

Co imperfect was this yardstick, how- 
^ ever, that from time to time it 
created cruel injustice. If the supplies 
of gold fell off prices also fell, because 
more goods had to be given in exchange 
for the rarer gold. If gold increased in 
quantity, prices rose, because gold was 
not so rare and therefore more of it had 
to be given for goods. That meant a 
varying yardstick. 

When gold prices fell, as they did in 
1929, it was as though the yardstick 


suddenly grew longer. The fall in 
gold prices was so severe that Australian 
and other exporters of primary products 
found that they had to supply three 
sheep instead of one to pay interest 
on debt. Farmers all over the world, 
whether producing meat or wheat, rice 
or tea, were brought to ruin, and their 
ruin in turn affected the manufacturers. 
All people suffered in the great collapse. 

So the gold standard was abandoned 
by a large part of the world, and paper 
moneys, not exchangeable for, gold, 
came to be used, To exchange produce 
without any common standard of value 
came to be exceedingly difficult, and the 
money difficulties were linked with the 
spread of the new Economic Nationalism, 
each nation shutting its doors to im¬ 
ports of foreign goods and thereby 
making it difficult . or • impossible for 
others to export. So international trade 
has wilted away and ships are idle. 

Invention in the world of finance 
has long been at a standstill. Gold 


money, silver money, paper money;, 
these arc all ancient devices. Modern 
banking, with or without a gold 
standard, is no more advanced than 
that Of the old Italian bankers after 
whom we named Lombard Street. 

While physical science advances 
with ever-quickening strides there is no 
money science worth the name. The 
many leave the question to the few, 
and the few differ and drift. With 
the ability to produce more and more, 
the nations exchange less and less. 

Great nations languish for lack of 
fair exchange. The naturally richest 
nation of them all, the United States, 
gifted with land and lake, forest and 
mine, oil and coal, water-power and 
natural gas, iron and copper, silver and 
lead, and a thousand other splendid 
resources, is in a bigger mess than little 
Switzerland or Belgium, 

The world obviously needs a new 
money conception. Goods must be sold 
to buy goods again if a poor world is 


STANDETH GOD WITHIN THE SHADOW 

p\NCE to every . man and nation comes the moment to decide, 

^ In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the good or evil side ; 

Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, offering each the bloom or blight. 
Parts the goats upon the left hand and the sheep upon the right, 

And the choice goes by for t ever Iwixt that darkness and that light, , 

Hast thou chosen, 0 my people, on whose party thou shall stand 
Ere the Doom from its worn sandals shakes the dust against our land ? 
Though Ike cause of Evil prosper, yet tis Truth alone is strong, 

And albeit she wander outcast now I see around her throng 
Troops of beautif ul tall angels to enshield her from all wrong. . 

Careless seems, the great Avenger ! history’s pages hit record 
One death-grapple in.the darkness iwixt old systems and the Word } 

Truth for ever, on the scaffold. Wrong for ever on the throne, • 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, and behind the dim 'unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above His own. 

JatriPQ PhccaII I rmrAll 


ever to become wealthy. ' Who will 
help us ? Has the inventor of the 
New Money yet been born ? 

W ho helps the world to liberal ex¬ 
change will be a wonderful deliv¬ 
erer, a greater man by far than Faraday 
or Marconi, Volta or Edison. Wc should 
like to think that every youthful brain 
realised the importance of the problem 
that is before us. 

It is not a dull thing, this matter of 
money, for it affects very directly the 
lives of the world’s two thousand 
million people. 

The great inventor, whoever he proves 
to be, who discovers New Money for us 
must base his plans on certain principles: 

The New Money must increase in 
quantity with production, or production 
will be curbed. , • ' . 

The New Money must be trusted and 
acceptable ; it must therefore .be most 
strictly controlled in issue, for if it is 
issued too freely it will cheapen; itself 
and people will lose confidence in it. 

The New Money , as a standard of 
value must be based on the production 
of the chief commodities. Thus repre¬ 
senting work done, it would be under¬ 
stood and respected by all nations, r - 

T he New Money need not be what we 
call a Currency. It may be that the 
idea of currency (of a money circulating 
from hand to hand and continuously 
exchangeable for goods) is not the best 
way. The conception of a 1 moiiey re¬ 
presenting work done, and ’exchange¬ 
able for other work, but not circulating 
after exchange once made, may bo worth 
consideration. It might prove to be 
the best way of Buying Goods with 
Goods, for money would become a 
token of work done and therefore a 
token which, when 'earned, would 
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An Abboss Lizard, a new 
arrival atthe London Zoo 


A drummer of the Royal 
Caledonian Schools at 
Oushey in Hertfordshire 


The Duke of Kent 


Princess Marina 


A Tree Frog climbing up a 
brick wall 


uarges On tho Thames This picture, taken from Kew Bridge, shows cargoes of timber from the London Docks beinc 
towed up the river. The skippers of tho tugs display a high degree of skill in navigating the cumbrous barges througt 
the shoals and narrows of the winding stream, sometimes after dark in order to take advantage of the tide. 


One of the H.M.S. Victory Qlrl 
Cadets engaged In signalling 
exercises at Portsmouth 


Ouilding a Great Bridge—An aerial view of the construction work on one of the piers of the men on tnn rvinnn_a M . . . 

euspension brld 0 e that .a to link 8ao FranCco w.th Oakland aero,, th. bay. Ob,.rvato™ t Lo" An all. tl^kT 
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TOO LITTLE AND 
TOO MUCH 

THIS MAD WORLD AGAIN 

Millions of Cotton Spindles as 
Old Iron 

WASTE AND WANT 

The cotton trade has been illustrating 
once more the strange contrast existing 
in our modern world between, on the 
one hand, 2000 million people who are 
nearly all poor, and, on the other hand, 
agriculture, mines, and factories shutting 
down because “ producing too much.” 

Has the world too much in the way 
of cotton goods ? Of course not ! Even 
in Europe, the home of white civilisa¬ 
tion, nearly all the 100 million families 
need far more cotton than they now 
possess. Every trade using cotton, if 
worked to its utmost with . existing 
machinery, could not meet the European 
demand if that demand could be exercised. 

, Now let us turn, to the report of Lord 
Colwyn’s Committee, which was set up 
by our Government to make a plan to 
reduce British cotton-spinning. 

Spindles Five Shillings Each 

This body declares that this country 
has 13,500,000 more cotton spindles 
than it needs. They think the destruc¬ 
tion of about 8,000,000 spindles would 
ensure substantially improved working 
conditions, but that the elimination of 
10,000,000 spindles should be the aim. 

The method suggested for suppressing 
spindles is : that the trade as a whole 
should raise a fund to buy them up to 
be scrap'ped as old iron. 

It is suggested that the average price 
for buying up' the 10,000,000 spindles 
would be 5s each and, after deduction of 
the estimated scrap value.of.a shilling 
per spindle, the maximum sum required 
would be £2,000,000. The money re¬ 
quired for interest and sinking fund 
sufficient to. repay the loan in fifteen 
years would.be £180,000 a year, which 
would not impose an undue burden if 
spread equitably over all the spinners. 

The cotton-spinners are to weigh this 
scheme, and if they approve it they will 
ask the Board of. Trade to make it law. 

So our. world treats the promise of 
plenty. It is so badly in need of organi¬ 
sation to produce and distribute wealth 
that at one and the same time it deprives 
itself of wealth while deploring its poverty ! 

A VERY LITTLE SWEDEN 
Smaller Than London ? 

Not in our country alone is there alarm 
about an imminent fall in population. 

Sweden has a population of small 
dimensions ; at the present time it is a 
little over six millions, or about 1,250,000 
families. For some years past the 
number of children born lias been falling 
so rapidly that the nation lias now the 
lowest birthrate in Europe. 

In twenty years, it is estimated, the 
number of Swedish children from six 
to fourteen will be less than half the 
present figure.. Sweden is thus well on 
the way to a population of 3,000,000, or 
much less than that of L.C.C, London. 

Indeed, if the fall in Swedish children 
continues at the rate of the last few 
years there will be no children born at all 
in the country in about 40 years time, 


THE AIR GI 'NT 

Fitted with 12 cabins as big as those 
on Atlantic liners a flying-boat claiming 
to be the largest in the world is being 
.launched at Toulouse. 

This machine, which is to bear the 
name Excelsior, will have a wing span 
of 160 feet, Its normal speed will be 
150 miles an hour, and it will be able to 
attain a flying height of 18,000 feet. 
Six engines with a total of 5100 h.p. 
will drive this enormous seaplane and 
its 30 passengers across the Atlantic. 


HIS HONOUR BACK 

Old Soldiers Never Fail 

A MAN WHO PAID A BITTER 
PRICE FOR COURAGE 

France has just given an old man of 
75 his honour back, 

In June 1917 Colonel Conthaud was 
with his battalion on Hill 304, sharing in 
the great defence of Verdun. 

He had been sent into the line at 
his own request. He.had been twice 
wounded, and had 37 years of honour¬ 
able service to his credit. 

During the night the Germans occu¬ 
pied part of the hill and cut the field 
telephone wires, so that the colonel could 
not communicate with headquarters. 

He sent back runner after runner and 
they never returned. At last he decided 
to go himself. He discovered a field 
telephone still working, and communi¬ 
cated with headquarters. Then he re¬ 
turned to his men. 

But he had been away two hours. A 
few days later he was court-martialled 
for deserting his post, was cashiered, and 
sentenced to five years imprisonment. 

Now a special court has reversed the 
verdict of the. court-martial. 

The old soldier has got his honour 
back, and these who wrongly sentenced 
him are not to be envied. 


A GREAT FACT 
FORGOTTEN 
Things Said and Unsaid 

How often, in discussing an all- 
important question, the most all-im¬ 
portant factor is overlooked ! 

They have been discussing Imperial 
Migration at the British Empire 
Service League .at Melbourne, and a 
British Minister was there to help them 
to understand. Here are opinions 
expressed in brief: 

Mr M. MacDonald, Under-Secretary for 
the Dominions : 

Many people in the Old Country regard 
the question entirely from the point of 
view that the Dominions should receive 
Great Britain’s excess population. 

Mr Yeates (Western Australia) : 

As chairman of the Royal Commission 
on group settlement, I am satisfied that 
this type of migration was a tragedy. 

Sir William Campbell (South Africa) : 

Land settlement schemes are a failure. 

Colonel 1 <. L. Broivn (South Africa) : 

Britain must get rid of the idea that 
the land is the refuge of the destitute. 

General Ross ( Canada ) : . 

Group migration is unsuccessful 
Migration is vital to Canada in order to 
keep “the Dominion British. 

And so on, and so on. Not a word 
was said, however, in recognition of the 
fact that our British home population 
is already declining, and that, very soon 
any migration of young lives would 
ruin the Mother Country. 

OLD FOR NEW 
Offer From the R.S.P.C.A. 

A splendid offer has been made by the 
R.S.P.C.A. 

They will replace steel-tooth rabbit 
traps with humane snares, and to any¬ 
one who will agree to cease using 
100 steel gins they will give, besides 
the humane snares, a set of Codington 
net supports and the necessary netting. 

It is a first-rate move.. Rabbits must 
be kept down, and many a poor man 
would say he could not afford to 
replace the old cruel gin ; but if the 
society will give him the humane 
snares free in exchange for the old gins 
he can have no objection. 

Dreadful suffering is caused by the 
old gins, which maim and mangle birds, 
pets, and rabbits, leaving them in agony 
for days. 

■ Humane snares can be had in 
exchange from the R.S.P.C.A. at 105 
Jermyn Street, London, S.W.i, 


BRITISH FLAG AND 
WORLD PORTS 

Our Predominance Gone 

FAMOUS SHIPBUILDER’S 
LAMENT 

Sir George Hunter, the famous Tyne 
shipbuilder and a very wise student of 
affairs, sets out a very serious case for 
the assistance of British shipping and 
shipbuilding. 

Assist the shipowners, he says, and 
the shipyards will have work again. 

Of shipping he says : 

In the last two years British shipping 
has fallen two million tons. 

Since 1913 the world’s shipping has 
increased by twenty million tons. 

British tramp shipping has fallen by a 
half since 1914. 

One third of our seamen are unem¬ 
ployed. 

The British flag, once predominant in 
the world’s ports, is now represented by 
small minorities. 

Of shipbuilding he says : 

Half our shipyard workers are idle. 

In the Wear shipyards only two ships 
are on the stocks. 

A quarter of British shipyard berths 
are empty. 

In view of the grave facts Sir George 
Hunter urges the Government’s offer of 
two million pounds for one year to tramp 
shipowners is inadequate. 

MR BROWN LOOKS 
FORWARD 

England the Country For Today 

Since the C.N. told of Mr John 
Brown’s impressions of Russia many of 
our readers must have heard him broad¬ 
casting, and will have realised that here 
is no red-hot Communist. 

We regret that we spoke of Mr Brown 
as a Communist, for he is nothing of the 
sort. Lord Nuffield’s offer to pay his fare 
to Russia was made when he was dis¬ 
tributing, not Communist literature but 
trade union pamphlets, and in any case 
it happened that he preferred to pay his 
own fare rather than to accept Lord 
Nufficld’s offer. 

It seems that wc have not been quite 
fair to Mr Brown or to his views. Cer¬ 
tainly he found Russia far from the 
paradise it is sometimes made out to be, 
and' conditions in England, except for 
the evil of unemployment, so much 
better that lie considers it will take 
Russia at least a generation to catch up 
with our standard of life ; but he found, 
too, much that was good, especially in 
the social services. The C.N. has never 
been reluctant to call attention to what 
is good in Russia ; it has indeed given 
far more of its space to what is good 
than to what is bad. 

Russia has raised the school-leaving 
age to 16 while we are only talking about 
it. The scheme behind the State medical 
service is excellent, and shorter hours for 
workers is aimed at. Already a six-hour 
day is in force in dangerous trades. 

Mr Brown secs hope in the future for 
Russia, but he has decided that England 
is the country for the present. 


A WORD BY A JUDGE 

At the Essex Assizes Mr Justice 
Hawke had the painful duty of sending 
to prison for six months a motor-cyclist 
who killed another when travelling at 
between 45 and 50 miles an hour. 

The offender himself was badly in¬ 
jured and appeared in court after being 
in hospital for 15 weeks. So great was 
his speed that he travelled 129 feet after 
the collision. 

The words of Mr Justice Hawke are 
worth recording ; 

Everything possible must be done to put 
down this passion for speed, which is be¬ 
coming deplorable and resulting in the loss 
of valuable lives every day. 


B.B.C. AT SCHOOL 

STORIES OF OLD CHINA 

The 3000-Miles Journey of an 
Eel From an English Pond 

WONDER OF THE EAR 

We have made a selection of what we 
consider to be next week’s best things in the 
School Broadcasts to be sent out by the B.B.C. 
oil the National Transmitter. 

Monday 

2 . 5 . Dr B. A. Keen will show how we can 
make use of our garden rubbish. From 
it we can, get artificial stable manure. 
Not only will Dr Keen show how this 
can be done, but he will talk of the 
scientific reasons for the transformation. 

2 . 30 . The stories the Chinese tell about 
the past of China will be the subject of 
today’s World History talk by Dr Eileen 
Power. We are to hear of Confucius, 
and the emperor who burned the books 
and built the Great Wall. 

Tuesday 

11 . 30 . In Egypt East meets West. The 
Nile was the centre of our oldest 
civilisations, and throughout historic 
times it has acted as Dictator to the 
peoples who lived on its banks. Industry, 
religion, and. home life have all been 
influenced by the river. Miss Winifred 
Blackman’ in her talk on the Egyptian 
Eellahin - will describe not only the 
geographical aspects , of the country, 
but also its religion and beliefs. 

2 . 5 . Mr Eric Parker is going to talk 
about eels; He will tell the remarkable 
story we have told in the C.N., only 
fully known during the present century, 
of the breeding of cels; how the common 
yellow-pond eels in this island put on 
their silver breeding dress and travel 
down the rivers to start out on their 
3000-miles journey to the Sargasso Sea, 
which takes them six months ; how the 
larvae arc hatched out there and swim 
back to England, changing into elvers 
as they draw near to our shores; and 
how at last they run up English rivers 
and begin their lives in England as 
yellow-pond eels. It'is a. staggering talc, 
and Mr Parker will tell it well. : 

Wednesday 

2 . 5 . This afternoon schools are going 
to hear some of the stories told by. 
sea captains who lived in the 17th 
century. It was a time full of adventure, 
when seamen had many tales to tell of 
cargoes they carried East and West. 

Thursday 

11 . 30 . Dr Harry Godwin will describe 
what the wide marshes of the Een 
District were like in early times. He 
will talk about the animals which once 
inhabited the Fens, and about the early 
people of the district.. After that came 
the Romans, and after their day the 
Fens were often used as a refuge from 
invaders. . 

2 . 5 . Mr K. C. Boswell will talk on ■ 
General Elections. He will tell us liow 
they are run and will explain the various 
types of constituency, who can vote, 
and our method of deciding who has a 
majority. Mr Boswell will illustrate his 
talk by one or two imaginary scenes 
from a bye-election. 

2 . 30 . Professor Winifred Cullis is going 
to speak about the human ear, its 
mechanism for hearing and the part of 
the ear used in balancing. 

Friday 

2 . 5 . How tea is grown in China, and how 
the leaves are gathered, sieved, and 
sorted, will be the subject of a talk 
by Dr J. C. Steele. 


LONGER PARLIAMENTS IN 
NEW ZEALAND 

A Bill has been passed by the Parlia¬ 
ment of New Zealand to lengthen the 
life of its Parliaments by a year. 

In future Parliaments will be elected 
for four years instead of three, which 
has been the rule from the early days of 
the Dominion. There are 80 M.P.s in 
the Parliament, including four Maoris. 
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Area ol the Star Clouds 
ol Cjcnus 


IN THE MILKY WAY 

THE STAR CLOUDS 
OF CYGNUS 

How Their Terrific Distances 
Are Measured 

COUNTLESS MILLIONS OF SUNS 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

That belt 'of soft light which on any 
clear dark night 1 may now be seen 
crossing the heavens from north-west to 
south-east and is called the Milky Way 
conics from countless millions of suns. 

Seen telescopically, with the aid of 
photography these suns are found to 
be grouped into what appear to be dense 
masses, greater in some regions than 
others and forming star clouds. A 
colossal: ■ void exists between our tiny 
world and - that glorious array of spark¬ 
ling suns.' 

A measure of this terrific span of 
space has been made by W. Baade in 
the constellation of Cygnus, the Swan, 
popularly known as the Northern Cross 
from the arrangement of its five most 
brilliant stars. The accompanying star- 
map shows this 
together with 
the approximate 
limits of this 
portion of the 
Milky Way. 

Some areas aro i 
much brighter”; 
than others, and 
it is in one of 
these, within the 
dotted circle, 
that Baade 
made his in¬ 
vestigations and found that the distance 
of this star cloud was about 2630 parsecs; 
therefore the light from the millions of 
suns' composing it has been some 8500 
years reaching us. 

Thus the dim light now entering our 
eyes as we. gaze upon that area left 
those starry depths long before Egypt 
and Chaldea attained their prime and 
thousands of years before Hebrews, 
Greeks, or Romans became nations. 

This portion of the Milky Way star 
clouds must therefore be one of the 
nearer regions. Baade’s method of 
calculating its distance was by finding 
out the absolute magnitude of certain 
stars of known type in the star cloud. 
Once the absolute magnitude, or immen¬ 
sity and brilliance of the star, is known 
according to its colour index, it becomes 
possible to calculate how far the star is 
away by comparing its absolute magni¬ 
tude with its apparent magnitude. 

The Problem of Measurement 

If, for example, we had a long stretch 
of street lamps, arc lights a foot in 
diameter and all of the same brilliance, 
it would be possible to tell how far even 
the most distant of them was from the 
proportional diminution of its light and 
apparent magnitude, providing there 
was no absorbing medium. 

So if the Sun, whose real magnitude 
is known to be 866,000 miles in diameter, 
were transported to such a distance as 
to appear almost as faint as a. fifth- 
magnitude star, it would in reality be 
10 parsecs or 331 light-years away, or 
2,057,000 times farther off than it is now. 
If. its distance were 100 or 1000 parsecs 
it could be ascertained almost as well, 
its absolute magnitude being known. 

This principle of measurement may 
be Applied to any star whose absolute or 
real magnitude can be contrasted with 
its apparent magnitude, but to find out 
the absolute magnitude is of course the 
crux of the problem. Astronomers have 
various ways of doing this with even 
most distant objects, and we hope to deal 
with these in due course. G. F. M. 


THE OLD ARMCHAIR 

As some boys at Keighley, Yorkshire, 
were preparing to burn an Old arm¬ 
chair one of them discovered five golden 
sovereigns under the seat. 


THROUGH THE YEAR 
WITH THE POETS 

Death of Ebenezer Elliott 

DECEMBER 1 

Ebenezer Elliott, who .wrote much verse that 
moved the hearts of the people of his day, was 
bom March 17, 1781, at Masborough, York¬ 
shire, and died December l, 1849- His Corn 
Law Rhymes depicted in vigorous language 
and much feeling the suffering of the poor 
under the old Corn Laws.. Here is a self-portrait. 

S top, Mortal! Here thy brother lies. 
The Poet of the Poor. 

His books were l ivers, woods, and skies, 
The meadow and the moor; ■ 

His teachers were the torn heart’s wail. 
The tyrant and the slave,' 

The street, the factory, the gaol, 

The palace—and the grave ! 

Sin met thy brother everywhere ! 

And is thy brother blamed ? . 

From passion, danger, doubt, and care 
He no exemption claimed. 

The meanest thing, Earth’s feeblest 
worm, 

He feared to scorn or hate ; 

But, honouring in a peasant’s form 
The equal of the great, - 
He blessed the steward whose wealth 
makes ' ‘ 

The poor man’s little more ; 

Yet loathed the haughty wretch that 
takes 

From plundered Labour’s store. 

A hand to do, a head to plan, 

A heart to feel and dated . 

Tell Man’s worst foes, here lies the man 
Who drew them as they are. 


SURPRISING PROOF OF 
THE EARTH’S WOBBLE 
Thanks To the Ancient Greeks 

CHANGES IN THE NIGHT SKY 

When the astronomers of Ancient 
Greece grouped the stars and gave their 
delightful names to the constellations 
they can hardly have guessed that they 
were thus establishing a proof for a 
scientific fact discovered long years after 
they had passed away. 

Yet their mapping of the heavens as 
they saw them has shown that the Earth 
has decidedly wobbled in one direction 
during the past 2500 years. Sir James 
Jeans has recalled this fact in his new 
book, which is a permanent record of 
the lectures he gave to young people 
last Christmas. 

Among the constellations named by 
tlie Greeks are some which, though 
visible from their country 2500 years 
ago, cannot now be seen by their local 
descendants, because today they never 
rise above the horizon. Some 20,000 
years • hence they will be seen from 
Greece again, because the Earth will have 
tilted back again. 

This wobble, as it is called, is a move¬ 
ment of tlie spinning Earth in which its 
axis makes a small circle once in every 
26,000 years ; in other words, each Pole 
describes a circular patli in the heavens 
at the speed of about a foot a year. 
The scientific term for this movement is 
Precession, which is .caused by tlie pull 
of the Sun and Moon on the bulging 
equatorial part of tlie big ball on which 
we live. 

C.N. WRITING TEST 

The C.N. Writing Test has been a 
great success, many thousands of entries 
having been received from schools in all 
parts of the British Isles. 

The efforts received show that the 
handwriting of today is of a high 
standard, and judging will bo no easy 
task. This is now in the hands of a 
staff of experts, and eacli individual 
entry is being scrutinised with great care. 

No time will be lost in the judging, 
and readers arc, asked to watch the C.N, 
closely for the announcement of results. 


A SAFER SAFETY 

New Kind of Bicycle 

A HELP IN TRAFFIC STOPS 

The bicycle which replaced the high 
penny-farthing was called the safety 
bicycle, but it was not as safe as it 
might have been. 

At last- a genuinely safety bicycle is 
about to come oil the market. : The' 
difficulties of modern traffic* have stimu¬ 
lated inventors to adapt the machine 
to meet prevailing conditions. 

The pedals of the bicycle have been 
getting nearer and nearer- the ground,.so 
that, while a few years ago we had to 
tilt the bicycle to reach the ground, we 
can now usually touch the ground with 
our toes when the'machine is upright. 
But even then to start away a tilt is 
needed in brder to get sufficient purchase 
from the ground, and most people cannot 
avoid a slight wobble in the first yard 
or two. 

The new invention enables the rider 
to place both'his feet comfortably ou¬ 
tlie ground and on no occasion will it be 
necessary to dismount when held up at 
a crossing. Sir Malcolm Campbell and 
his family have been testing these new 
models on country roads, and Sir Malcolm 
has expressed his satisfaction with them. 

Pedals have hitherto been placed so 
as to run no risk of hitting bumps on 
the ground, but the modern road has no 
bumps now, so that the pedal can be 
fixed lower on the machine. 

The bicycle lias.by no means, lost its 
attraction ; the Hercules Cycle Company, 
who are placing this new machine on 
the market, have sold over 600,000 
machines this year and are anticipating 
an increase of 25 per cent next year. 

GOOD YOUNG FARMERS 
Science Beating Experience 

Science is the product of experience, 
and we ought not to be surprised that 
young well-taught farmers are beginning 
to beat older men,who,lack science. 

Organised learning, built on scientific 
investigation and record, can beat ex¬ 
perience gained in rule-of-thumb tradi¬ 
tional exercises. 

The Agricultural Research Council, 
reporting for the period from July 1931 
to September 1933, tells us that in a 
survey of East Anglian farms carried out 
by the Economic Branch of the Cam¬ 
bridge School of Agriculture farmers 
occupying over 1000 farms were arranged 
in age groups. 

The younger the age group the higher 
were the average profits ; the older the 
farmers the greater the average losses 
they sustained. 

The lesson seems clear, the report says. 
Agriculture is now changing so fast that 
experience of past methods is less useful 
than knowledge of new ones and the 
adaptability and courage necessary to 
try them. 

Thus are agricultural research and 
education justified. 

NATURE’S FREE COLOURS 
Why Not More in the Parks ? 

It is a pity that the beds and borders 
of our town parks are so often filled with 
privets and aucubas. 

By all means let laurels, yews, and 
hollies be planted in moderation to 
afford rich green foliage in the winter, 
but let the main part of the shrubberies 
be devoted to the many glorious flower¬ 
ing and bright foliaged shrubs available 
to the modern gardener. 

There are many delightful varieties 
that flourish even in towns, and much can 
be done with rhododendrons and azaleas. 
Among shrubs that flourish in shady 
places arc tlie berberis, the flowering 
currant, and.the lovely spiraeas.. 

These, with almonds, crabs; laburnums, 
cherries, and thorns, would transform a 
park into a paradise. 


THRILLS 
FOR 
TEA TIME 



Just imagine 
Laving eight* 
een of the love* 
liest biscuits 
to choose from 
at tea time! 
Ask mummyto 
buy you some. 


. . Emblem 
^ Assorted 
JN»* Biscuits © 5 » 

Mode only by 



of CARLISLE 



If baby wakes, coughing and mis¬ 
erable, check his cold quickly—and 
safely —with Vick brand Vapour- 
Rub. There is nothing for him to 
swallow. You just rub this pleasant 
ointment on his throat and chest. 

Relief comes quickly, letting you 
and baby both return to sleep. 
And while you sleep, Vick brand 
Vapour-Rub goes on fighting the 
cold—in two ways at once. 1 

Penetrating. Through the skin 
like a poultice, it “draws out’’ 
tightness, eases congestion. 

© Vaporising. At the same time, 
its healing medicated vapours 
go, with every breath, direct to the 
air-passages —where colds lodge. 

By morning, almost always, the 
worst of the cold is over. 

"Just Rub It On" 
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FROG MK. IV. Ihe Aeroplane 

for REALISTIC AEROBATICS 


The original and now famous model of a high¬ 
speed Monoplane. Tubular construction, patented 
quick detachable fittings. High efficiency air¬ 
screw. A splendid machine for tcalistio 
stunting. Watch it zoom, loop and “ barrel 
roll.” Made with the correct markings 
and in the full colours of seven nationalities. 

British R.AJ\, Italy, Franco, Holland, 

U.S.A., Belgium and Argentino. PRICE 
eompleto with patent high speed f (Ci 
Winder Box, illustrated flying l U_P 
manual, spare motor, gearbox oil, insertor 
rod and motor lubricant. 

Wing span 11J ins. Length of Flight 300 ft. 

THE PUSS-MOTH 

FOR LONG, SUSTAINED FLIGHTS 



nOW TO BECOME 
A FROG PILOT. 

All owners of a FROQ 
or PUSS-MOTII can 
qualify for tho hand* 
somo enamelled badges, 
7>rico 6d. each. Write 
or particulars of tho 
proficiency tests. 



The Tuss-Moth is an amazingly fino scale modol. of tho record- 
breaking light aoroplano. It is the pot'fect machine for long, fast, 
steady flights. Tho hollow wings aro of tho quick dotaohable typo. 
The fuselage is of all-motal construction. Wing span 18 ins. Length 
of Flight COO ft. TRICE -J I complete with patent high- 
. spoed Winder. Box, spare Jf £ ’ HJ motor, gearbox oil, insertor 
rod, motor lubricant and illustrated flying manual. 

All "Frog” and Fuss-Moth owners aro cligiblo for membership of 
the ‘‘ Frog ” Flying Clubs. 

“ Froti" model aircraft are sold at all good stores and toyshops. 

BRITISH MADE BY INTERNATIONAL MODEL AIRCRAFT LTD. 

Sole ConcessionairesLINES BROTHERS LTD., TRI-ANQ WORKS, 
MORDEN ROAD, LONDON, S.W.19. 



When 

Somebody’s ill 


in your House 



— perhaps critically ill, or conva 
lescent, Bcnger’s Food is among 
the most easily digested and highly 
nutritious Foods you can give. 
Because of its ability to nourish 
when other Foods fail, Bengcr’s 
Food is used and recommended 
by Doctors all over the world. 
The Benger Booklet contains useful 
information and dainty recipes for 
Invalids, post free from Benger's 
Food, Ltd., Otter Works, Manchester. 


zy/ j 
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SHREDDED 
WHEAT - 


V 




WITH HOT MILK 

y 


A LL applications for advertise- 
**■ merit space should be 
addressed to: The Advertisement 
Manager, “ The Children’s News¬ 
paper,” Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


WjJiiWFi WfJKin's 1 

fmmmm i 

a® standard sm 

mt Assortment^ 


FTY-TOFFEE and CHOCOLATE 


MARIE ELISABETH 
real SARDINES 

in delicious oil are greatly liked by YOUNG 
PEOPLE, arc good for them, and are not costly. 
GOOD? Well, there are They can be bad at 
more of them sold than of every good grocer’s 
any other. That should in the British 

be convincing. Isles. 


for HOARSEN ESS 

Ingredients of Vick brand 
Vapour-Rub in the f orm, 
of a sweet. 



A GOOD NEW LAW 

WHAT THE BETTING ACT 
DOES 

Why the Newspapers Will Have 
More Room For News 

CHECKS ON BAD HABITS 

The Betting and Lotteries Bill has 
received the royal assent and is now 
part of our law, though all its provisions 
do not come into force at once. 

It is directed mainly against large- 
scale lotteries, newspaper contests of 
the kind that require only a good guess 
rather than skill, and the worst evils of 
greyhound gambling. 

From the first day of next year it 
will bo illegal to print, sell, or distribute 
tickets in such big lotteries as the 
Irish Sweepstake. Anyone can still, if he 
likes to be so silly, apply lor a ticket 
for himself, but if he is caught in Eng¬ 
land trying to sell such a ticket he will 
have committed an offence against the 
new Act. Some way of stopping money 
leaving the country and lottery tickets 
coming in is also being considered by 
the Government. 

The only lotteries allowed arc the 
small raffles got up for charity bazaars 
or in clubs and offices, but even then 
only the members of the club or the 
servants of the firm may take part. 
Not even a man’s wife may buy a ticket 
in a firm’s sweepstake unless she is a 
member of the staff. 

More Space For News 

After New Year’s Day our newspapers 
will have a lot more space for news, for 
not only is the guessing type of com¬ 
petition with big money prizes for¬ 
bidden, but no newspaper-will be allowed 
to advertise the Irish Sweepstake or 
print a list of the prizewinners. 

As for greyhound gambling, all tracks 
are to be licensed by the local authorities, 
who will have the’ right to forbid a 
course where betting is carried on if in 
any way'it interferes with the amenities 
of the neighbourhood. But we do not 
think there will be great keenness to 
create new places for greyhound gam¬ 
bling because of the many restrictions. 

Racing days are to be limited to 104 
in the year. The totalisator is allowed, 
but its owners ; may not receive more 
than six per cent profit, while the book¬ 
makers will have to pay fixed, charges 
of admission. This vvill make the get- 
ricli-quickly men think twice before 
going into the business. 

; We arc glad, also, that nobody under 
18 is now allowed to bet in these places. 

A POET’S TOYS 
Eugene Field’s Old Home 

The town of St Louis in Missouri 
woke up a short time ago to find that 
the house where Eugene Field was born 
in 1850 was in danger of destruction. 

A fund was started, and all the 
people of St Louis subscribed till 
enough was collected to buy the house ; 
and now the children of America are 
giving their pennies to have the house 
repaired and made to look as it did when 
this children's poet was a child himself, 
when he sailed in his cot with Wynken, 
Blynken, and Nod, and set out his toys 
on the nursery chair. 

There are going to be toys in his 
nursery again, and they will stand 
as did the toy dog and soldier of his 
Little Boy Blue, when he kissed them 
Goodnight and toddled off to bed 
and never woke from his dreams of them. 
Aye, faithful to Little Boy Blue they stand, 
Each in the selfsame place, 

Awaiting the touch of a little hand, 

The smile of a little face ; 

And they wonder, as wailing the long 

years through 

In the dust of that tiny chair, 

What has become of our Little Boy Blue 
Since he kissed them and pul them there. 


FASCIST ITALY 

NEW KIND OF 
PARLIAMENT 

Charter Declaring That Work 
is a Right and a Duty 

ARTIFICIAL FAMINES 

Signor Mussolini has at last inaugu¬ 
rated tlie first General Meeting of the 
22 Corporations or Guilds which have 
been organised to represent, control, 
and develop the entire labours of the 
Italian people, whether working with 
hand or brain. 

The number of Guild representatives 
is 815, and these form a Parliament 
of Work,' in which the general good of 
the nation, and the reactions of one 
form of work upon another, can be 
discussed. 

There is much confusion in the 
accounts that have been published here. 
The Corporations were implicit in the 
Guild scheme from the beginning. The 
employers and employed were grouped 
in Syndicates, and Confederations in 
1926, and the settlement of wages was 
left to amicable discussion, with final 
appeal to a special Labour Court set 
up in 1927 by a Labour Law. 

: This Labour Charter declared that 
work was a right and a duty. 

The Confederations referred to, with 
other national bodies, nominated Parlia¬ 
mentary Candidates by a law of 1928, 
and the Chamber of Deputies thus 
became Vocational, or representatives 
of work. Parliaments elected in 1929 
arid in March 1934 were thus manned. 

The Guild Act 

The Guild Act of this year, which set 
up the 22 Corporations, represents a 
further development. These Corpora¬ 
tions will now act in industrial con¬ 
ciliation and development. The original 
Syndicates and Confederations remain. 

In his speech the Duce carried 
further the ideal announced in the 1927 
Labour Charter, saying in effect: 

The Guild State accepts and embodies the 
principle that all citizens are equal in the 
eyes of the law. 

It also proclaims the equality of all men in 
relation to work. It defines work as a right, 
as a duty, and as a creative joy which develops 
and ennobles and does not mortify or depress 
life. 

Mussolini again took an opportunity 
to express his opinion that the world 
Crisis was inherent in the capitalist 
system, and that Fascism represented a 
new system of planned, disciplined 
work for all men ; and again he de¬ 
nounced the creation of artificial scarci¬ 
ties by cutting down output. 

Whether the system thus expressed 
and defined is to last depends on the 
foundations Mussolini finds himself able 
to build or to guide. It should be 
remembered that, while he is a Dictator, 
he ,is steadily building institutions to 
survive him. Those institutions are 
being developed with care, and with 
the assistance of the best brains of Italy. 


A HAPPY CHRISTMAS 

Ten Scouts of Sevenoaks are giving up 
their Christmas dinner this year. 

Instead of eating turkey and plum 
pudding in their homes they will be 
helping to distribute food and clothing 
in the four Durham villages which have 
been adopted by the Sevenoaks Council. 

The Scouts will accompany a lorry, 
laden with Christmas cheer and all 
kinds of comforts, which will be driven 
from Kent to Durham a few days before 
Christmas. They will take with them 
bedding and cooking equipment, and 
camp in a drill hall in Durham. 


A MAN AND HIS SHEEP 

The Australian Government has 
issued stamps of the values of 2d, 3d, 
and 9d to commemorate the centenary 
of the death of Captain John MacArthur, 
who introduced the merino breed of 
sheep into Australia and so established 
the great wool-producing industry- 
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THE CADBURY COCOCU B S-Willie Mouse takes up Flying 

_:_ '__ __ . ■_ _•__ __' _ . i 



The Cococubs were all terribly curious to 
know what Willie Mouse was up to. Every 
evening after he had finished his homework 
he dashed off by himself. Very secretive he 
was, too! 


Mysterious hammerings came from his 
shed, and he was seen gazing earnestly at 
the moon. At last one Saturday afternoon 
he told the Cococubs to come round and 
they would discover his secret. 



What do you think Willie had made ? An 
aeroplane ! It looked wobbly, but Willie 
said it was safe. tc I’ve got a good supply of 
Cadburys, Milk Chocolate. We airmen 
know what’s good for us.” 


Children, don't blame your grocer if you cannot get the Children's Boumville Cocoa. Although we had hundreds of thousands of Cococubs 
they were not enough. But be patient; you won't have to wait long to get some more for your collection. , ■ 




POST FREE. 2 * 


GOOD ITS MASONS 

AND KON.AMOHOJ.IO. 

case con¬ 
tains three trial 
bottles of Mason’s Wine Essences, 
Ginger, Orange and Black 
Currant. Each bottle contains 
enough essence to make a full 
size bottle of delicious wine. 
The case will be sent post free to 
all whb send name and address 
and 8d. to : 

UEWBALL fi MASON Ltd., NOTTINGHAM 

Cut out this coupon and post to-day, 

COUPON -__ 


I enclose 8d. in stamps, and would 
like to sample your Ginger, Orange and 
Black Currant Wine Essences. 


Namz.^ 


Address., 




Christmas (tabbing. 

fib. Self-raising Flour, or 
f lb. Flour and 2 teaspoons Baking Powder. 

1 lb. Shredded ‘Atora.’ 1 lb. Currants. 2 lb. Raisins. 

1 lb. Sultanas. I lb. Candied Peel. _ I lb. Sugar. 

2 oz. Sweet Almonds. Rind and juice of 1 Lemon. 

6 Eggs. 1 lb. Breadcrumbs, f Nutmeg. 1 eggspoon Salt. 
Milk—sufficient to make right consistency. 

Clean currants, stone raisins, put ail the dry ingredients into 
a basin, blanch and chop almonds, add eggs, well beaten, 
grated rind of lemon, and the juice strained. Mix all thoroughly, 
put into greased pudding basins, cover with greased paper and 
steam 6 hours. Sufficient for 4 puddings. 

flIMncemeat. 

1 lb. Shredded ’Atora.’ lib Currants! 1 lb. chopped Apples. 

1 lb. Brown Sugar. 1 lb. chopped Raisins. J lb. Citron Peel, 
f lb. Candied Orange Peel. 1 Lemon. | lb. Candied 
Lemon Peel, f Nutmeg, grated. 2 oz. Sweet Almonds, 
blanched and chopped, f teaspoonful Salt. 1 lb. chopped 
Sultanas. 

Dry the sultanas and currants after washing, mix all dry 
ingredients together after chopping. Lastly, add the grated 
rind and strained juice of lemon. Mix ail thoroughly. 
(Ingredients can be put through small mincing machine 
instead of being chopped.) . 


‘Atora’ Beef Suet saves time and 
labour and removes uncertainty. 

v . 

Your puddings and mince pies will 
be dainty, delicious, and digestible. 


These famous recipes are from 
the ‘Atora’ Book of 100 tested 
recipes. Send postcard for a c6py, 
: post free from Hugon & Co;, 
Ltd., Opensh.iw, Manchester, 
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THE RED LIGHT 


© 


A Mystery Story 
By John Mowbray 


. • ' CHAPTER 35 
Touch and Go ! 

yV/iiEN Harbour slipped away after tea 
" ; he was carrying a small attachd case 
to which ho had strapped a light rainproof, 
and for the House ribbon on his straw hat 
he had substituted a plain black one. 
Beneath the jacket of his dark suit he wore 
a thick sweater. 

He had thought out each step. 

When the school had replaced the old 
mansion the hundreds of acres of parkland 
surrounding it had been converted into 
playing-fields on two sides, while the Houses 
and other buildings spread out on the third 
side. But on the fourth side, the south, the 
parkland still stretched intact to wait 
development when ■ occasion arose. . And 
here it was that Harbour made off. 

Here the deer had roamed in the times 
of the Clavydieus. On this rich sward the 
Clavydieus’ cattle had grazed and sought 
refuge from the heat beneath spreading 
trees whose trunks were fenced against the 
rubbing of their flanks. And here the 
school's cows were grazing, 

At the farther end of.this parkland stood, 
an old lodge, no longer in -use, but formerly 
one of the entrances, and beyond the lodge, 
behind a high wall, wound the road. On 
the other side of the road there was a steep 
bank, then grass again, and then a big, wide 
lake with a boathouse beside it. . And all 
this, except the road, having belonged to 
the Clavydieus, had now become the pro¬ 
perty of the school. 

But the boathouse stood empty; there 
were no boats on the lake ; some wild duck 
and the swans had it all to themselves. 

Such was the expanse, from parkland 
to lake, which Harbour had chosen for the 
start of his venture. It was here he hoped 
to. lie low till the search of The school’s 
grounds had passed and left him at liberty 
to proceed with his plan. 

His first objective was the derelict lodge, 
and, dodging across the park by cautious 
stages from tree to tree, he . gained this 
without mishap and entered easily enough 
through the door which had long lost its 
lock. Ho could now command, not only a 
view of the park, but also of the road, and 
■watch the chase sweep by, if it did come this 
way, for the search parties were unlikely to 
think of the lodge or expect him of " going 
to earth ” so comparatively near the school. 

Then after dark, if the coast had grown 
clear, he would steal to his next stage ; for 
he had three stages clearly mapped in his 
mind, this little lodge being only a tem¬ 
porary refuge. 

The shadows began to fall. Crouching 
close to the window in the room which had 
once been the lodgekccper’s sitting-room, 
with some pots-of withered geraniums still 
on the window-sill, he watched the light 
fading from the road. Then lie slipped 
across the tiled floor into the kitchen which 
overlooked - the park. The park was very 
quiet, the cattle' had gone ; he was glad 
that he had given himself enough time to 
erbss the park before the cowkeeper came 
for them. And then he heard distant 
voices and muffled commotion, and knew 
that the hunt had begun.' 

His heart began to beat faster. He felt 
safe enough, but this sensation of being a 
hunted creature disturbed him. 

Here they came. He counted four 
five figures, a long way off yet, but obviously 
searching the park, hidden'every now and 
again by the trees, calling to one another 
as they advanced. 

He stayed quite still. They would never 
think of the lodge ; they would think it was 
all locked up, that no one could enter it. 

He could make out as they came closer 
that they were servants. He saw Dcndy, 
waving a lantern scarco needed yet, and the 
bustling form of Manifold just behind 
Dcndy. In a moment he would be able to 
hear what they shouted. They would all 
come as far as the wall, he supposed, and 
turn back to spread .themselves out right 
across the park like a net. 

Yes, he would distinguish a scrap of their 
woods in a minute or two. 

“ Manifold 1 ” 

” Here, Mr Dendy ! ”, 

'' Run ahead and have a good look 
through that old lodge.”, , 

Harbour did not wait to hear more. He 
had turned in a flash, and, picking up liis 
attache case, he darted across the kitchen 
and out through the front. But here the 
sturdy gates of wrought-iron opposed him. 
Unlike the door of the lodge, these were 
locked fast enough, and though lie gave 
them a hasty shake, they budged not an 
inch, He had ho time to lose. He threw 
liis attaches case" over' the ‘gates," then, 
finding a niche for his feet between two of 


the bars, he went up them hand over hand 
till he straddled across them, when he 
dropped lightly into the road. He crossed 
it and scrambled up the steep bank, to 
throw himself flat in the tall straggling grass 
on the top. ’ 

Rejoicing that he had preserved a line 
of retreat, he lay here, panting a little and 
stretching his ears. • 

“ Any signs .of him, Manifold ? ” 

" None that I can find yet.” 

" Make haste, then. We don’t want to 
lose any time I ” 

“ Half a moment, Mr Dendy ! ” 

Manifold’s answer had come in muffled 
tones from the lodge. 

“ All right! Hold hard, Tim. You can 
help us to search in the bushes.” 

Harbour kept very still while they came 
in a swarm round the lodge, their shadowy 
figures visible through the gates, as they 
poked about among the bushes and shrubs 
exploring every yard of the old lodge- 
keeper’s garden. As he lay with braced 
forearms and elbows in readiness to rise, 
without noise and retreat, toward the lake, 
he could hear Dendy puffing and blowing 
with his exertions and the others grumbling 
about wasting their time. . 

But at last Dendy mustered his party. 

“ There’s nothing here,” he said. “ We’ll 
be getting back.” . 

" And keep your eyes skinned 1 ” urged 
Tim Manifold, 

They receded in a huddled group at first, 
their boots crunching the weed-grown 
gravel of the old drive. Then this sound 
ceased, as they spread out on either side 
and the lights of their, torches glimmered 
fanwise across the still grass. 

He could soon proceed on the first serious 
step of his enterprise. 

But now as he lay waiting, lingering a 
moment, he shivered in the stealthy hush 
that surrounded him. His resolution was 
faltering for the first time. 

It was not too late, not a bit too late, to 
go back. 

' ITc grasped liis case and slipped down the 
bank. It was very dark in the road. The 
dusk had descended. He took two or three 
steps across the road to the lodge. He 
halted, hesitated, hung in two minds. Then, 
clenching his teeth, he growled at himself as 


a dog growls. “ You don’t count,” he was 
growling, “ The school comes first. You 
don’t count, Harbour." 

He turned and went off with a resolute 
stride down the road. ’ ■ 

CHAPTER 36 

The Light in the Pavilion 

Uarbour dived into the ditch as a car 
I* came along, having seen its lights 
over the hedge as it came round the corner. 
That would be Mr Lakin, he thought, as 
lie rose' to his feet again. He felt like a 
person dodging a cordon of pickets, which 
in fact he was doing, except that the 
pickets in his case were not patrolling the 
school but spreading away from it, after 
leaving, as they supposed, the ground 
searched behind them. He reckoned the 
search in the school grounds and precincts 
was finished. It was this for which he had 
waited. 

He had two fields to cross next. In the 
first, while he was crouching behind a 
sheep trough, a party of searchers passed 
within thirty yards of him and he heard 
Channing’s voice calling out to Wilde in 
the darkness. He went on more boldly, 
taking the second, field at. an even trot, 
with his little case tucked comfortably 
under his arm, then pausing to listen before 
he ventured the stile. But nothing was 
audible, and nothing was visible till by 
straining his eyes lie picked out the outlines 
of the farm. As he stole across the farm¬ 
yard, merged in its shadows, a dog on its 
chain barked twice then relapsed into 
silence; and as he passed the stabling a 
’cat scurried between his feet and he heard 
the horses stir restlessly in their stalls. 

Harbour passed on. 

He had broken the back of it now. 
There were , more trees and hedges, next a 
patch of ploughland and mcadowland. 
His detour had brought him within easy 
reach of the playing-fields, and had ho 
dared to use his torch as he -went ho might 
have arrived at his goal within twenty 
minutes. But ho - dared not show any 
light. He must feel his way forward. 
He was aiming for the cricket pavilion on 
upper ground. 

At last ho thought ho could see it. He 
stood still and listened. - The distant lights 
of the sanatorium were glimmering. Ho 
moved some paces forward among the 
trees, but tripped in the darkness and let 


JACKO HAS A GOOD TEA 




other Jacko was delighted when 
Grandpa wrote to say he would like 
to spend a few days with them. He 
■wanted to choose his Christmas presents, 
he said, before all the bargains had gone. 

For in spite of his years Grandpa could 
get about as smartly as any of them. 
Indeed Mother Jacko said the way he 
darted across the roads between the 
traffic terrified her. 


“ Would you ? ” exclaimed Mother 
Jacko. " That’s splendid! What do you 
fancy ? " 

“ Boiled eggs and hot buttered toast,” 
said the gruff voice. " Lots of it.” 

“ I’ll get it at once,” said Mother Jacko. 

The tray was fairly bulging with good 
things when she carried it up. Grandpa 
grunted Thank-you, and Mother Jacko 
went out and slint the door. 



But Grandpa didn’t look like doing 
much darting that visit, for no sooner 
had lie arrived than he took a violent 
cold, and to his annoyance was per¬ 
suaded to keep to his room. 

For Mother Jacko was taking no 
risks. She made up a huge fire in his 
bedroom and advised him to get into liis. 
dressing-gown, and by-arid-by she would 
bring him .something tasty for his tea. 

" I don’t want anything,”, shouted 
Grandpa. “ I’m not.hungry.”. . 

■ But when half an. hour later, she 
popped in to ask him, if he wanted any¬ 
thing a gruff-voice 1 from the big- dress¬ 
ing-gown said : “ I’d like some tea." 


“ You bad boy ! ” cried his mother 

She had just reached the bottom of 
the stairs when she remembered some¬ 
thing. 1 She snatched up the salt-cellar 
and hurried up with it. 

' " I’m afraid I forgot the salt,” slip 
began as she opened the door. And 
then she stopped, and stared. 

The figure in the skull cap and dressing- 
gown, who was tucking into the good 
things with evident enjoyment, was'not 
Grandpa—but Jacko ! ' 

’" .You bad" boy.! ” cried liis mother., 
“ Where’s .Grandpa ? 

■ " He-said he was' all -right; and lie- 
hated being- coddled,”- gririhed - Jacko; 
“ He’s gone to the Pictures.” 


his case fall. As lie picked himself up and 
groped about for it be found that he must 
use his torch after all. 

. So he switched it on, very cautiously, 
found his case, took liis bearings by splay¬ 
ing liis light about for a few moments, 
extinguished it as lie stepped round from 
behind the pavilion, and, creeping to the 
front, drew a key from his pocket, with 
which he had quietly furnished himself 
in the morning. For almost any key, 
as he knew, would fit the pavilion. 

Ho opened the door and crept inside, 
into the pitch darkness. 

Just so had Dunstable stepped in, he 
was reflecting, on the errand which had 
terminated so grimly. Except that Dun¬ 
stable had conic in tlic daylight and conic . 
out again with the key of the door in his 
pocket. In what state had he come out ? 
And what had he seen here ? Or What had 
he met here? Harbour asked himself with 
a shudder, as he groped his way to the table 
which ran down the middle and set down 
his attache case. - 

Ho was in the very act of opening it 
when the stillness outside was. broken by 
approaching voices. They were loudly 
raised; and one of them was the Head’s, 
the other, as he recognised, was Mr I'ar- 
ringdon’s. He had no time to lose; 
indecision, would' have been fatal. Had 
the oncomers’ torches," as they came 
striding across the cricket ground, been 
directed on the actual door of the pavilion 
their bearers could hardly have failed to 
catch some sight of that dim form which 
crept through the door, turned a key in the 
lock, and withdrew it, then, bent almost 
double, went gliding off through the trees 
and, flitting from trunk to trunk, made good 
its escape. 

But it seemed, too risky to Harbour to 
attempt a return later on, so he had to 
abandon the first stage of his plan. 

Accordingly he must make for his second 
objective.. This brought him at last to the 
quarry and the foreman’s hut, which he 
entered, as before, by the unfastened 
window. He lay on the floor to bring liis 
torch into play, and, shading its ray, he 
opened his little-case, producing a hair¬ 
brush, a toothbrush, a sponge, and pyjamas. 

Wistfully lie eyed these for a minute. 
Still, it was no good trying to go to bed 
properly here. ” But ■ tomorrow night," 
lie promised himself with a nod, as ho rolled 
up the pyjamas and put them back. 

He extinguished his torch and set ready 
to hand a candle and matches which had 
come from his case. Then, grateful for the 
warm sweater underneath his jacket, lie 
tucked his rainproof snugly around his 
legs, and settled himself in one of the chairs 
for the night. - 

But his brain was too busy for sleep 
yet, so he sent his thoughts backwards 
and forwards. 

Erratic as Harbour’s movements might 
have appeared to anyone outside the 
secret of his intention, very obviously he 
was neither on a wild escapade nor incurring 
this considerable risk on mere • impulse. 
Ho wondered what they were thinking of 
him at Bodlands. And . what they would 
think later on, if liis purpose succeeded. 

But lie did not wonder whether any 
other boy in the school would, rightly or 
wrongly, be acting now as he was acting. 
Seeing no other way of solving the mystery, 
lie had counted the cost and was doggedly 
ready to pay it. With liis eyes open he had 
balanced that cost to himself against the 
terrible weight of the mystery oppressing 
the school, and the school had decisively 
tipped down the scales. 

Tic rose again after a little and, going to 
the window, looked out upon the sky wliqre 
the stars were beginning to show. Below 
him yawned tlic quarry, silent and shapeless,- 
concealing its secret’of that dread occurrence 
to Crittall. 

He stared at the quarry as though it 
would give him a sign. From the quarry’s 
dark, brooding depths no sign was returned. 

Ah, wait! The sign . was there, he 
reflected. . For the quarry would not re¬ 
main in darkness like this ; the day would 
break upon it, the sunshine would stream 
there. Even thus as surely, sooner or 
later, the light would reveal the secret 
the quarry concealed. -1 

“If only,” he told himself, “you can 
stick it out, Harbour 1 ” 

And again, as he was going back to his 
chair,. " If you keep it up. And unless 
they catch you' tomorrow.” 

. But he did not think they were likely 
to catch him next day ! 

He felt' comforted, and settled himself 
for the 1 second time, disposing the rain¬ 
proof very warmly aboiit him.. 

Then : his . head began to nod. And he 
dropped off to sleep. - 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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NEW FEATURES FOR 1934-5 

The Products of Meccano Ltd. arc always improving and the range is increased year after year. 
This year Meccano Products include many new features and new ideas, which will make 1934 a better 
Meccano year than ever. No matter in which branch of engineering or science you may be interested, 
the products of Meccano Ltd, bring it to you in model form. They are more than mere toys and will 
enable you to spend many fascinating hours. 

THE NEW 

MECCANO 

Engineering for Boys—Hundreds of Working Models 

This year Meccano parts are beautifully finished in gold-bronze and brilliant colours This makes all 
Meccano models more attractive than ever before. The instruction books, which are included with every 
Outfit, contain many new and improved working models. Prices from 5 /- to 410 /-, 



MECCANO MOTOR CAR OUTFITS 

If you’ve never built anil raced a 
Meccano Motor Car you don’t know 
what thrills are ! These perfect racing 
models will travel far and fast under 
their own power. 

Prices 13/6 and 25/-. 

In addition to these Constructional 
Outfits there is a fine ready-built 
Clockwork Model. Price 6/6. 

MECCANO AEROPLANE OUTFITS 

With a Meccano Aeroplane Outfit you 
can build many different types of air¬ 
craft exactly as a real aircraft engineer 
would build them. All Meccano models 
are true to type. There arc three 
different colour schemes to choose 
from. Prices from 5/- to 25/-. 

HORNBY SPEED BOATS 


Have you ever seen a real speed boat 
tearing across the . water ? That’s 
just how Hornby Speed Boats go. 
They win all the races on the local 
ponds ! Beautifully finished in smart 
colours. 

Prices from 2/11 to 16/6, 


HORNBY 

TRAINS 



Elcotric and 
Clockwork 






MECCANO DINKY BUILDER 

The new Meccano Dinky Builder is a fascinating constructional toy specially 
designed for younger boys and girls. The parts, tastefully enamelled in jade green 
and salmon pink, arc fitted together in a simple and ingenious manner without the 
use of any nuts and bolts, giving results that arc attractive and of exceptional 
interest. Prices 5/- and 7/6. 

MECCANO DINKY TOYS 

Meccano Dinky Toys are the most realistic and the most attractive models in 
miniature ever produced. 

One of the most important additions recently made is a scale model of the 
Cunard White Star Liner “ Queen Mary.” This is a magnificent model of the 
world’s largest ocean liner. Then there are Aeroplanes, Motor Cars, Warships, 
Train Sets, Motor Vehicles and many others, all beautifully finished in colours. 
You will enjoy collecting these charming scale models. Prices from Id. to l/-each. 

SEIID FOR THESE SPLENDID BOOKS 


This year there is a greatly increased range of electric trains. 
There arc electric locomotives with patented devices for starting, 
stopping, or reversing at any part of the track, and their speed 
regulated from a central control. In addition the standard range 
of clockwork trains is available—better than ever. 

Prices of Electric Train Sets from 15 /- to 75 /-. 

Prices of Clockwork Train Sets from 4/11 to 65 /-. 

MECCANO KEMEX OUTFITS 

Explore the wonders of chemistry in your own home laboratory 
with a Meccano Kemcx Outfit. Prices from 5/- to 25/-. 

MECCANO ELEKTRON OUTFITS 

If you are interested in electricity, you must have a Meccano 
Elcktron Outfit. These Outfits contain full equipment and in¬ 
structions for carrying out important experiments in magnetism, 
static electricity and current electricity. 

Prices from 6/6 to 21/-. 


Tlie Hornby Book of Trains 

This splendid new edition of the Hornby 
Book of Trains is the best yet. Fascinating 
articles on railway activities are included 
and, in addition, it gives details and prices of 
58 train sets and also of 426 separate articles. 
Price 3 d. from your dealer or 4 Jd. post free 
from us. 


The Meccano Book 

Of ail the wonderful Meccano catalogues 
that we have ever published, the new Meccano 
Book is the finest. It is a triumph of the 
printer’s art and craftsmanship. It is printed 
in colours and lists a total of 91 C articles. 
Price 2d. from your dealer or 3 id. post free 
from us. 


Manufactured by 


MECCANO LTD. (DEPT. 27), Binns Road, LIVERPOOL 13. 


MECCANO 

PRODUCTS 

All British 
All Guaranteed 
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Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C.4 


THE BRAN TUB 

Find the Number 

'fMERE is a certain number 
which when divided by either 
two, three, four, five, or six will 
leave a remainder of one, but when 
divided by seven leaves nothing. 
What is the number ? 

A iisxt’cr next week 

Windjammors 

Qni.y 2185 sailing ships of more 
than a hundred tons are 
left in the world. A third of these 
are 1 British owned; U.S.A. has 
' 55 S; Italy 226 ; France 166 ; 
Finland -88. 

Wise Things That Seem Foolish 

People who use a silver teapot 
often drop a lump of sugar 
into it before it is put away. The 
reason is that it is hard to make a 
silver teapot quite dry with a cloth 
and the lump of sugar fmishes'the 
work. If a silver pot is put away 



damp and'allowed to-stand it 
will give an unpleasant flavour to 
tlie tea when it is used again ; 
but tlie sugar, which is very sen¬ 
sitive to moisture in a warm tem¬ 
perature, absorbs whatever mois¬ 
ture may be left in tlie teapot. 

Riddle in Rhymo 

J'OLK paint me on. To get my 
name 

On “ morning ” you must graft 
Two letters of the alphabet," • . 
One fore, the other aft. 

Answer next week 

The Knot in the Handkerchief 

A trick with a handkerchief 
which, when you have done 
it yourself, you can ask friends to 
do is carried out in this way. 
A large handkerchief is put on a 
table, and what you have to do is 
to grasp two ends and tie a knot 
in it. This docs not seem diflicult 
until you are told that tlie knot 
must be tied without letting go 
cither end of the handkerchief 
while you are doing it. Start by 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

L ady Belinda seldom rode 
in a bus, because slic had 
two cars doing nothing else but 
wait to perform this service 
for her; but today her chauf¬ 
feur was ill, and slic had 
stepped from her dressmaker’s 
meaning to liail a taxi to get 
her home. However, no taxi 
passed, but a huge red bus 
pulled up at her feet, so she 
' stepped inside. 

She was thinking about a 
dress she had just tried on. It 
reminded her of one, a red 
striped dress, slic had once 
had. Slic had liked it so much 
that she had worn it much 
longer than she usually wore 
her dresses, until shchad finally 
sent it to a charitable insti¬ 
tution begging for " cast offs.” 

With lier mind still full of 
the dress Lady Belinda looked 
up. A tall, thin woman had 
got in and sat down opposite. 


folding your arms acrossyour chest, 
putting the right hand under the 
left elbow and the left hand over 
tiie right elbow. Then bend the 
body over the table and grasp one 
end of tlie handkerchief in eacli 
band while the arms are still folded. 
Gently bring tlie two hands 
together, and as you do this a 
knot is tied in the handkerchief, 
though you have never released 
your hold on the ends. 

Icl On Parle Francis 



Le train Un orteil Le jouet 

Train 2'oe Toy 

Le train a passd it toutc vapeur. 

II a cinq orteils & chaque pied. 
Void un nouveau jouet. pour bdbd. 

A Charade 

My first is black or white or 
brown, I think, ' .. J ’ 

Tis sometimes grey, but never 
green or pink ; ... 

In yon gay dance my second is in, 
place, - 

Though ne’er in time, it wanteth 
. not in.grace • r . 

My third.of Grecian birth, in prose 
ne’er seen, „ 

Nor oft in English poetry, I ween ; 
My grievous direful whole it oft 
relates 

With wretched mortals and their 
. loves and bates. Answer next week 


Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planet Saturn 
is in tlie South-West and 
Uranus is in tlid 
South. I 11 tlie 
morningjupiter 
and Mercury are 
in the South- 
East and Mars 
is in tlie South. 

Tlie picture 
shows the Moon 
as it may be seen looking South 
at 7 a.m. on Sunday, December 2 . 

Who Can Deny It ? 

A Canadian who is interested in 
fingerprints .has. been work¬ 
ing out a little sum. lie'says that 
the chance of two people having 
identical fingerprints could only 
occur once in two hundred million 
million million million million 
million million million years. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
* 

Heads and Tails. Seven - 
Arithmetical Puzzle 

XLLENT. X = To, L= 50 , 
ENT = TEN transposed. 

- A Charade. Warwick 
The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 
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The C.N. Calendar 


, WINTER SOLSTICi:- 
CEC.22 Shortest 


SPRINli EQUINOX 
MARCH 21 


Oct.? 
Summer g 
Tire 0 
ends 57 



1122 
inier 
.imo 
begins 


SEPT, 23 

AUTUMNAL EQUINOX, 


Longest Day JUNE 22 
SUMMER SOLSTICE 


'J'liiS calendar shows daylight, twilight, and darkness on December 1 . 

The days are now getting shorter. The’arrow indicating the 
date shows at a glance how much of tlie year has elapsed. 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Helped 

'J'iiey were discussing one of the 
heads of their firm. 

“ You say he i$ tlie son of a 
former owner, who is a wealthy 
man ? ” queried one. “ I thought 
he began on the bottom rung of 
tlie ladder and worked, his way 
up to the top.” 

“ Quite true,” replied tlie other, 
“ but the ladder was placed on tlie 
top iloor.” 

Different 

Rill called on his brother at the 
office. 

“ Your office-boy has a new 
suit,” remarked Bill. 

“Oil?” queried his brother. 
“ I don’t think so.” 

“ Well, there’s something dif¬ 
ferent.” 

“ Yes, it’s a new boy.” 

Hard Hearted 



YOUR skin is so yellow and you 
• ’ are so plain, 

Said .little Miss Peach, who was 
. pretty but vain. 

Your skin, said Miss Lemon, is 
pretty , 1 I own, • . 

But everyone knows that your 
- heart is a stone. 

Conceit 

giNKS and. Banks were walking 
down'’the" street when a 
stranger passed 'by. 

“ There’s real character in that 
chap’s face,” said Binks enthu¬ 
siastically. 

But Banks was not impressed. 

“ Aren’t.you thrilled when you 
see a face like that ? ” asked 
Binks. 

Not at all,” was the reply. 
“ I just put the mirror down.” 

The Safety Man 

Qur old friend Rastus was in 
■ trouble again, and tlie sheriff 
asked him if lie were guilty or not 
guilty. - 

Guilty, sab,” replied Rastus ; 
“ but I’d better be tried to make 
sure of it.” , - 


© & 
Her coat was unbuttoned and 
her dress—it couldn’t bo! But 
it was I Her old striped gown! 

How amazing! It must 
have reached the woman 
through the institution ■ to 
which Lady Belinda had sent it. 

The bus stopped and tho 
striped dress got off, and, 
without quite knowing why 
she did it, the original owner 
got off too. 

Down a small side street the 
dress went, turning in at a shab- 
by doorway. The windows of 
the house had cheap lacc cur¬ 
tains, and when a light came 
from inside it showed a poorly 
furnished room. 

Lady Belinda stood spell¬ 
bound. It almost seemed that 
a little bit of herself was 
moving in that room. 

The woman began to take off 
the dress. Then she paused 
and drew the blinds. Barely 


© The Striped Dress 


a minute or two had passed 
when out she came again, 
carrying a clumsy parcel. She 
evidently had not had enough 
paper, for bits of red striped 
material were sticking out. 

Fascinated, Lady Belinda 
followed the woman till she 
stopped at a second-hand 
clothes shop, into which she 
vanished, a . few moments 
later coming out again—witli- 
out the parcel. 

Lady Belinda went into tlie 
little shop, and inquired the 
•price of that striped dress. 

“Ten shillings, ’ ’ she’ was told. 

Ten shillings! Lady 
Belinda thought of the dress¬ 
maker’s bill. “ I will buy it,” 
she said. 

The dress was repacked and 
Lady Belinda went down the 
street again to the shabby 
door, into which the tall, thin 
figure was just entering. 


H ITery Clood 

Thing for a 



BAD 

BOAT 


When there’s a wretched tickling in 
your throat that makes you feel mis¬ 
erable and annoyed, an ‘Allenburys’ 
Pastille will stop the trouble and put 
your throat at ease. Made from pure 
glycerine and the fresh juice of ripe 
blackcurrants, they are both delicious 
and effective. Try a tin to-day. 

Take care of your throat—take 

llenburys 

Glycerine & |> A CTf ¥ ¥ 17« 

BkckCimnl ItAiJ I llliUJLtO 

® i/ 3 * 



From all chemists 
in 2 os. 


ROYAL WEDDING PACKET FREE ! 1 


This lino offer of 65 different stamps includes 
portrait of tlie Buko's Best Man, tho Prltiec of 
Wales, also Ureciun stamps, the homo of tho 
Princess, Epirus, and a double-headed stamp de¬ 
pleting our King and Queen, stamps from the 
Balkans, Itoumania, Jugoslavia, Italy, all of 
which aro connected with iTincr.ss Marina. Finally, 
wc include Poland (statue). Nicaragua (triangle 
hi centre), Turkey (soldiers), and flno Uruguay. 
Send 2d. postage and request approvals aud new 
_ 1D35 Catalogue. _ 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND, LTD. (Dept. C.N.I7 
LIVERPOOL, 3. 



“ Could I speak to you ? 
asked Lady Belinda. 

“ Oh, please come in,” was 
the surprised answer, and 
Lady Belinda followed. 

“ I have taken tho liberty,” 
she said, “ of bringing you a 
small present.” 

When the parcel was opened 
the . woman looked so sur¬ 
prised that she could hardly 
speak, and so Lady Belinda 
began to explain. 

“I sold it,” explained the 
woman, in her turn, “ to buy 
food for my husband Ho is 
out looking for work.” . • 

Lady Belinda did not leave 
before she had placed on the 
table another small present, 
a paper one this time, and a 
promise of help that made 
such a difference to the poor 
woman's tired face that when 
he came home her husband 
hardly recognised her. 


yoiji[aMihmfci Q’ 


You'll hardly believe it, but it's true. 
LOOK. „ Pair' Twoezera, Watermark 
Detector, Pocket Wallet (strip pockets). 
Perforation Gauge, Approval Book (120 
spacos), 125 stamp hinges, 5 transparent- 
envelopes. Price lists and a free gift, 
act of Pictorial Stamps. All forCpl. and 
British too. Don't forget: any XLClt. 
If any difficulty in obtaining, write to 
THOMAS CLIFFI2, COLWYN BAY. 


'BiTl WTI WlUri and * >ost Free, tho Sixty-eight 
l|H[ fiUr EH SH P a «?« Yellow Book, Containing s 
JL Bw H j H i Full Glossary (foreign words on 
foreign stamps), “ Washing Day iu 
tho Stamp World.’ 11 arid many other Philatelic Articles, 
100 Illustrations and List of Seta (from Id. up), Air- 
mail Stamps, Triangular Stamps, Scout 
Stamps, Olympic Games Stamps, Packets, Oollco- 
1 lotis, Albums from 6d. to 15/-, and all accessories 
for tho Collector.— 

EDWARD SANDELIL, 

10, Evelyn Grove, Southall, Mx., England. 

NEW ISSUE Packet FREE 

.Ask to kco my approvals. Send ljd. postage and receive 
FREE—Piotorial Gaboon, Andorra and Iceland 
(largo stamps), set of newly issued Canada (including 
Ottawa), u.S.A. bi-centonary of Washington, Union 
of 8. Africa set, including rc-issuo of 2i. pictorial. 
Straits &. Malay (new colours^ Ruancla-urundi 
Turkey (new issues), et.o. 50 stamps in.all. Senders 
of stamp collectors' addresses reeeivo an extra set. 
New 72-pngo list, prico Id. -II. C. WATKINS 
-l.N. B -*’* - ’ - 
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Dept), Granville Road, BARNET. 


NEWS FOR STAMP COLLECTORS 


BETTER THAN 
EVER! 

STANLEY GIBBONS’ 

BRITISH EMPIRE 

APPROVALS 

Now being completely rearranged, the world- 
famous S.U. Approval Sheets of British Empire 
stamps. Contain hundreds of glorious stamps not 
included before. Sheets from Antigua to Grenada 
(they run in alphabetic ox’der) now ready. Writo 
for one as soon as you read this—there will bo 
thousands of applications and YOU MUST NOT 
MISS THEM. 


STANLEY GIBBONS, Ltd. 
Dept. 107, 391 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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